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“SHE’S 


MY GIRL FRIDAY” 


So says Godfrey of his one-time secretary, now his full- 
fledged assistant and chief of production of his programs 


TONY HAMILTON 


LL becomes quiet. The secondhand 
on the big clock hits 15 seconds be- 
fore the hour...10...5 and 


then a red light boldly flashes: ON THE 
AIR. A index finger 
down and points to a figure before a micro- 
phone—and the show is on. In the case of 
Arthur Godfrey, this happens three or 
more times a day. 


director’s comes 


USUALLY programs are planned so that 
second of air time is accounted for. 
Music is timed. Dialogue is ‘timed. Com- 
mercials There was a period 


each 


are timed. 
in radio when it was almost impossible for 
a program to go on the air without a 
script. But then came the glib-tongued 
Arthur Godfrey, who found that he got 
better results by “kidding” 
copy than by reading it straight. 
amazed, and maybe even terrified, sponsors 
at first, but it did increase which 
was what interested them most. As for 
scripts, well, Mr. Godfrey didn’t use any. 
He just kept material in front of him to 
comment on and. stimulate his imagination. 


commercial 


This 


sales, 


IT wasn’t long before this unpredictable 
with the dark red hair and 
briery voice, rose from relative obscurity 
to become one of the most popular, if not 
the most popular, man in radio 
free, easy, sincere way captured the atten- 
tion of the big networks, and he found him- 
j national hookup. Now his 
genuinely warm laugh and friendly voice 


gentleman, 


His care- 


self on a 


send millions of people off to work in the 
morning smiling, give housewives a chuckle 
during mid-morning cleaning, and entertain 
the whole family on the “Talent Scouts” 
show one night a week. 


WHERE, people ask, does this fellow 
Godfrey get his material? How can he 
keep on going without a script? Who 
helps him with his shows? 

The answer: An alert, attractive assist- 
ant who started with him as 
the middle thirties when Godfrey was a 
comparatively little man. Now Margaret 
Richardson is “Assistant to Mr. Godfrey” 
and “Chief of Production” of his far- 
flung enterprises. Not only is the title 
an impressive one, but so is the work and 
responsibility that goes with it. 


secretary in 


MARGARET —or “Mug,” as she is 
familiarly known around the studios at 
CBS think it’s “work,” though. 
She’s doing what she always wanted to 
And 
She 


doesn’t 


do. Each day is a new adventure. 
working with Arthur Godfrey is fun. 
has a scintillating personality, a flashing 
twinkle in her warm blue eyes, a lively 
sense of humor, and a friendly smile that 
lights up her face at the slightest provo- 
cation. 

Actually “Mug” is the “man” behind 
Godfrey his pilot. She helps out or acts 
in an advisory capacity on any undertaking 
he is considering or has accepted. She 
checks to see that he has enough material 
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available before going on the air, and that 
it is material in keeping with his character. 
She 


sits beside him at each broadcast t 
has additional information 

starts 
tain subjects. She 


Mr. 


see to it that he 
available when he ad libbing on cer 
interviews people wh 
want to see “weeds out 


the bad 


Godfrey and 


does a million and 


apples” one 
other things. “She’s my Girl Friday,” says 
Arthur. She has a staft f eight secre- 
taries to assist her on her job in the mod- 
ern offices of the CBS bu) ling on Madison 
Avenue in New York City But don’t 
think that Mug is a girl who started on 
“top.” No, sit Hardly that 


AT THE depression, 


HEIGHT of the 


Margaret was in high school. Jobs were 
scarce and some people didn’t even know 
where their next meal was coming trom 


Her folks wanted her to tak« 
would provide her with a j 


subje cts that 
skill 
when she left school, so she took a commet 


shorthand and 


ib-getting 


cial course, which included 
typing. During her summer vacations 

factory. She 
and be- 
fore graduation earned four Gregg certif- 


Upon 


icates for shorthand speed. 
| 


work with a belt 
progressed very nicely in school, 


did clerical 


gradu- 
belt 
factory where she had spent hér summer 
vacations, and she accepted. In time, she 


ation she was offered a job by the 


Phen her 
1 


| 1 
SHOUTCCT 


became a full-fledged secretary 
fairy godmother tapped her on the 
with a magic wand. 

friends, Mug 
entered a local beauty contest, and this 
changed the entire course of her life. Not 
only did win the local contest, but 
soon found herself with the title of “Miss 
North Carolina” and on way to the 
“Miss America” contest in Atlantic City. 
It was because of this beauty contest and 
her knowledge of shorthand 
that things began to happen. 


After some coaxing by her 


she 


her 
and 


typing 


ON HER WAY to Atlantic City, Mar- 


garet stopped in Washington, D.C., for 
several banquets that were given in het 
honor, and it was here that she met 


Arthur Godfrey for the first time. He in- 
terviewed her on the radio during one of 
his morning programs and, when he found 
out that she had been a secretary in addi- 
tion to possessing such a lively personality, 
he offered her a job with his expanding 
organization. But Mug didn’t want a radio 
job at that moment. She wanted to go on to 
Atlantic City and then to New York City. 
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After placit i t .\tlantic City and 
\\ rl v S } | 1 N \ \ rl I a 
short) tin et | that the big city 
wasn't fo She didn’t dislike it, but 


wav back to North Caroli S topped 


Above, Mug at the phone and Godfrey 
“‘mike’’ in the new studio down on the farm, 
girls in her office at 
Icross, The God‘rey: 
Virginia in his beloved 


Mug and some of her 
New York headquarters 
to take off for 


Washington, and whom should she meet? 
Yes, fate had it that she meet Arthur 
Godfrey again. He was doing very well 
for himself, and once again he offered 
her a position. This time she accepted. 


ry * oT . 1 bd 

THE YEARS flew by and, as Arthur God- 
frey grew more popular with radio listen- 
ers, so did her work and responsibility m- 
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crease. Soon people in the New York 
area heard his early morning shenanigans. 
Then he jumped to a network show. Now 
he has more than 22 hours of radio time 
each week, and Margaret checks the ma- 
terial for each program. Broadcasting is 
lone both from New York and Washing- 
ton, D.C. As radio listeners well know, 


Mr. Godfrey alternates each week between 
New York and Washington 
Mug must alternate 
the shows are done from the new 
at CBS in New York, the other week from 
a specially constructed studio on Arthur's 


and, of course, 


° 
fim. 


with One week 


studios 


800-acre farm near Leesburg, Virginia. 
Incidentally, his farm is “home” to Arthur 
and where his wife and two children stay. 





COURTESY 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTIM 


Even though Mug doesn’t particularly 
care for flying, she commutes to and from 
New York with Mr. Godfrey in his four- 
passenger Navion plane, 


himself. 


which he pilots 


ON A JOB like Miss Richardson’s one 


has to have administrative ability, per- 
sonality, conscientiousness, and a keen in- 
‘ight into many things. Mr. Godfrey makes 
contact with 
and because of this there are hundreds of 
people who would like to talk to him about 
money-making 


all sorts of ideas they have. 


millions of people each day, 


promotion plans, 


Many would 


schemes, 
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just like to have their names linked with 
his for publicity purposes. It’s Mug’s job 
to see these people and separate the “chaff 
from the wheat.” 

“Arthur is happy-go-lucky and carefree,’ 
Mug “and doesn’t distrust anyone. 
He likes people and has faith in them. For 
this reason, a schemer could easily take 
advantage of him.” 


says, 


Mug seems to have an innate sense for 
judging people and 
is being sincere or 


knows’ whether 
not. Her says, 
“She can spot a phony faster than anyone 
I know.” 


“I’ve been lucky,” 


one 


bi Iss 


Mug 


Says modestly. 


SHORTHAND has helped and is. still 
helping Miss Richardson in her career in 
radio. All the 


her department are Greggites. 


secretaries she places in 
And there’s 
As one might suspect, Mr. 
Godfrey receives mail by the bushel, and 
much of it Mug, after 
reading a letter that requires an answer, 
just writes the main thought behind the 
reply in shorthand and passes it on to one 


a reason for it 
needs answering. 


of her secretaries, who handles the typing 
nd. This is true not only of the girls in 


the New York office, but also those in 
Washington. 

Mr. Godfrey doesn’t know shorthand, 
but Mug wishes he did. While Mr. God 


frey is ad libbing away on the air Mug 
iiten gets an idea for material that wou!d 
fit in with he is saying 
joke, a fact—and in order to 
get it to him to include in his ad lib she 


what maybe a 


poem, or a 
has to waste precious seconds writing it 
mut in longhand for him to read. Invariably 
he gets such notes confused, anyway, but 
it adds to the fun. “If he only knew short 
hand,” Mug “it would take just a 
strokes avoid this 


Says, 
few to confusion.” 
WHEN Mug received her promotion to 
Chief of Mi 
Godfrey, true to form, told his listener 
about it over the air waves. He let it b 
known that he was looking for a secretar) 
and he listed the outstanding qualities he 
would like to find in such a person. Before 
long he had over 2,000 letters of applica- 
tion. What secretary’s first 
assignment upon coming to work? That's 
right, she had to answer all those letters 
of application to let the unlucky ones know 
that the position had been filled. 

Margaret Richardson has the 
best job in radio, considering all the jobs 


Production a few years ago, 


was the new 


says she 
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now held by women, not only from the view- 
point of salary and position, but also from 
the standpoint of personal satisfaction she 
gets in doing the work. She wouldn't be 
anywhere else for all the salt in Siberia! 
She meets all types of people from all walks 
of life; 
entertainmen 


big people from the theatrical and 
world, and little people like 
those who are struggling to get a start on 


But You Can 


GEORGE M. 


O MATTER how you try, you cannot 
reach perfection in your work ex- 


cept for short periods or small bits of typ- 
ing. For perfection means not only the 
right letters in the right places, but also 
uniform touch, accuracy in punctuation, at- 
tractive arrangement on the sheet, and 
paragraphing to fit the subject matter. Even 
when your eye detects no flaws, tiny im- 
perfections still exist. 

So let’s admit your work cannot be 
perfect in the strictest sense of the word. 
But don’t allow this to keep you from at- 
tempting to attain the sort of perfection 
which is highly prized (and well reward- 
ed!) in the business world. 


I WILL tell you a secret. No boss actually 
expects perfection from a worker. However, 
he appreciates it when he finds you expect 
very close to perfection from 
To be on the safe side, meaning 


something 
yourself. 
the side from which employees are selected 
for promotion, set your own standards of 
excellence a notch or two higher than his 
hopes of what you can accomplish. Then 
remember this fact also: As time goes on, 
he will feel you should be 
doing more and better work. 
this situation and raise 


capable of 
Anticipate 
your standards 
before he does. 

Writing and rewriting letters to achieve 
a commercial degree of excellence is costly 
in time, stationery, and your employer’s 
blood pressure! Many stenographers would 
be worth an immediate increase of ten 
per cent or more in pay if they trained 
themselves to do it right. the first time. 
In the modern office, rewriting ranks as 
an expensive luxury to be tolerated only 
until the worker can be replaced or shifted 
to other duties. 
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“Talent Scouts.” 
same as any that will follow. 
always new 


One minute is never the 
There are 
faces, new situations, new 
laughs. Working for Mr. Godfrey is un- 
predictable, just as he is unpredictable. And 
she loves it. 

What is the secret of his success ? “Tust 
If you're a 
Godfrey fan you know what she means! 


being so ‘human’,” says Mug. 


Come Close 


DODSON 


For quite a while, I wrote for 


newspapel 


a weekly 
located so far away that prac- 
tically everything had to be handled by 
mail. Late in the week, I would receive 
the current edition, read it thoroughly, and 
seven typewritten 


then prepare six or 
[ comment, and _ filler 


pages ofl editorials, 
material for the next issue. That arrange- 
ment gave a maximum of two days for 
my writing. (In addition, I had a new, 
exacting, and full-time position.) 

insufficient 
It had to come 
To my amazement, 
could compose and type 
the original copy for immediate mailing, 
giving it only a quick check for possible 
errors. With so much to do, scant time, 


I soon learned there was 
time to write and rewrite. 
out right the first time. 


after a while I 


and a space rate of only seven cents per 
column inch, I had the proper combination 
to force my writing into the near-perfec- 
ion demanded by editors. 


YOU will not experience this same com- 
pulsion. But you can put “forced draft” 
behind your efforts by accepting enough 
work to keep you busy, with an absolute 
minimum of time for numerous erasures 
and retyping. You can play a game with 
yourself by seeing how long you can type 
without using an eraser at all. Or, based 
on your recent work, you may set a par for 
these matters, and then try each day to 
get farther and farther below the first 
figures. Is this impractical and foolish? 
Not if you hope to move up the ladder of 
success with reasonable speed. 

Business machines and equipment con- 
tinue their steady march of progress and 
improvement. 
right to 


Employers today have every 
better work. In 
(Continued on page 120) 


expect many 


cases, they are 
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At the Sign of the 


INFORMATION 





Send your questions to Informa- 
tion Desk, The Grece Writer, 270 
Madison Avenue. New York 16, 
N. Y. A letter is not necessary, a 
postal ecard will do. but be sure to 
give your name and address. 











1. Is the following sentence correct: ‘‘The streets 
being numbered and crossing at right angles en- 
ables one to find any address’ ?—Sister 
o£. G. 


given 


The sentence quoted would be correctly 


worded in the following 
\s the streets are numbered and cross 
at right angles, it is possible to find 
any given address easily 
The fact that the streets are 
bered and cross at rig] 
one to find any given 
The streets being 
crossing at right g 
number is easily found. 


num- 
t angles enables 
address easily. 
numbered and 
any given 


, 
angies, 


2. Is it correct to say, “‘The President recom- 
mended that the petition be granted’’P—H. C. 

Yes. This sentence is an illustration of 
the correct use of the subjunctive mood. 
Similar common illustrations occur in mo- 
tions and resolutions; for example: 


He moved that the minutes be read. 
Resolved, that the report be referred 
to the Executive Committee for action. 


3. Is it ever proper to fold a letter and insert 
it in an envelope so that the letterhead appears at 


the top ?>—E. S. 


By “folding the letterhead so that it ap- 
pears at the ‘top,” we understand you to 
mean folding it, really, with the writing out. 

This method is, of course, always used in 
folding letters for enclosure in window en- 
velopes, and we have seen it occasionally 
with regular style envelopes, The 
matter is not so much whether the method 
ls proper as whether it is convenient. Since 


too. 


most persons are accustomed to opening 
mail folded in the conventional way, any 
deviation tends to slow down the process 


and make it seem unnatural 
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DESK 


© 


1. Which is correct—‘‘Sometime ago I wrote 
you.”’ or “Some time ago I wrote you’? What is 
the rule for this as one or two words ?—S. C. 


In the adverbial sense of an unspecified 
thus: “Check 
But when some is an 
adjective and time a noun, the words are 
two separate words, as in your 
“Some time ago I wrote you.” 
we test where we are 
seeing whether /itfle could be 
tween some and time. 
words are correct. 


time, sometinie is one word, 
this list sometime.” 


sentence : 
Personally, 
not sure by 
inserted bs 
If it can, then two 


Cases 


- 
OQ. Using an apostrophe to show possession, in 
the following case, what is the ruling? 

“The employee has six months’ service with the 
company.’’—E. § 


The use of the 
expressions as “SIX 


possessive case in such 
months’ service,” “a 
moment's 

established usage—what is referred to by 
grammarians as “good idiom.” This type 
of possession is used with nouns of meas- 
urement, weight, and time, most frequently. 


dollar’s worth,” “a notice” is 


6. Please explain if the verbs and pronouns in 
these sentences should be singular or plural: 


Smith Brothers (Company) has added 10 kw to 
its load. 

Winters Company Aas started construction on its 
new project. They have broken ground 

Green Manufacturing Company is now making 
lawnmowers. /t was formerly engaged in making 
handmowers.—A. yl 


Company is a collective noun and may be 
considered either singular or plural accord 
ing to the interpretation of the sentence 
Usually, however, the singular form is used, 
as the company is thought of as a unit. In 
this case, then, singular pronouns as well as 
singular verbs are required. 


-_ 
de Will you please straighten me out on affect and 
effect.—E. DeL. 


Your trouble with affect and effect is by 
no means uncommon. Many stenographers 
have the same difficulty. One way to dis 
tinguish between the words is to remember 








that affect is almost never used except as 


verb. It has two meaning 1 ICH 
ind to put on a pretense of. Kor example 

The weather affects the crops 

Che man affects an English accent 

he second meaning, to put a pretense 
f, may easily be remembered by its relation 

Ip to affectalt 

i: fiect, on the el il may be used 
s either a1 1or a verb | \ b means 

) ad it. Try this device Ren nber 

the tw s, cause and effect. Try substituting 

isc m your sentence stead of the word 
that troubles you. If it gives the sam 
eaning, then use effe 

\s a no eficct means that which 1s 

maoht about result 


8. When a fire insurance policy is written in the 
name of John Brown and Elizabeth Brown (his 
wife), what is the correct form for addressing the 
envelope * _ os 


\ fire insurance policy is a legal docu 
ment; therefore the legal form of a mat 
ried couple’s name is used in the document 
Mut in a business letter written to the 
couple the social form of nan s ld be 

r | il both the insi le add SS al | nn the 

velope. In this case it would be “Mr. and 


je 
Mrs. | Brown.” 
No legal matter is 
involved in the letter. 


Satisfied 


9, Is it grammatically 


correct to say, ‘The 
facts are as follows’? It 
seems to me that, since 
the subject is plural, the 
sentence should read, 
“The facts are as fol- 
low,.”’— 1. 


Some grammarians 


prefer the phrase as 


follow to as follows 
to introduce two or 
more items. How- 


ever, as follows is an 
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There is one precaution regarding the 
styl however, that must be heeded the 
form should not be expressed in numerals 

ly, because of the danger of mi 


; interpreta- 
tion. For xample, at a quick glance, it is 
ntuse 4/11/48 for the 
ril 11, 1948, rather tl 


usual form 
November 4 


1948 


ot Ay an 


Il. Would it be proper to address a woman 
attorney as Miss Dorothy 
or would just plain 
have to be used P—E 


Robinson, Esquire,” 
“Miss Dorothy Robinson” 
eS 


suitable only for 


“We 


use 
suggest this form 


Miss Dorothy Robins \ttorney at Law 


If the title is desired, then tl 


ie simple 
address 
‘Miss Dorothy Robinson” 


would be correct. 


12. Should the word be written ‘‘asea’’ or with 
the hyphen, ‘‘a-sea"’? And does the question mark 
i ws 0 


belong after the quotes as here? 


(1) Webster spells both the adjective 

and the adverb with a hyphen, a-sea. 

(2) A question mark is placed inside 
the closing quotation 
marks if it is part of 
the quotation; out- 

Now? side if it is not 
he letter began, 
“What of the fu- 
ture?” 
Just what do you 
mean by the “fiscal 
year’? 


13. What is the dif- 
ference between probable 
and possible?—Mrs. M. 
Cc 


Probable is a much 


established idiom and stronger word than 

is in good use as an possible. An event 

introduction to any that is likely to be- 

number of items. _ come true or real 1s 

probable; thus 

Acc rding to the 

10. Is 4 November forecast this noon, 

1948 an accepted form? a the direction of the 

—Mrs. E. W. “There! You're always complaining about a 

commas, so I put one after each word!” wind and heavy 

The style of writ- clouds) make rain 

ing the day of the probable before eve- 
month before the ning. 

month in a date line in letters is increasing Things are possible that are within the 


because so many ex-servicemen grew accus- 
tomed to it in military and naval corre- 
spondence, in which it is standard. Also, it 
has always been the style used in many 


foreign countries, including Great Britain 


powers of performance—attainable. Thus 
this sentence calls for possible 

This system just inaugurated will make it 
possible for the students to earn addi- 
tional credits (Continued on page 128) 
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THE TYPING IN TRANSCRIPTS 


Nine games are presented to you this issue that will put 
thought into your typing and speed into your transcription 


ALAN C., LLOYD 


Assistant 


Editor 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


HIS ARTICLE has a history that 
= back to a high school typing 

class before the War and ends, at 
east for the present, on your typewriter. 
It includes a chapter about a transcription 
lass, a chapter about office workers, and 
some worth-their-weight-in-gold sugges- 
tions for improving your ability to type as 
u think. 


CHAPTER ONE. Near the end of a 
chool term ten years ago, a typing class 
vas given its final examination. The test 
as an important one, for not only would 
the results determine the students’ grades 
ior the 
timed writing would also determine which 


year, but the score on the test’s 


tudents would be allowed to begin short- 
and the following year. In that school, 
typing was started in the sopho- 
nore year and shorthand in the junior 
year; and no one was permitted .to take 
shorthand unless he could type at 40 words 


you see, 


minute or better. 

A special test had been prepared by the 
teacher and duplicated in the high school 
fice. The test papers were distributed. 
\fter a brief warmup, the timed writing 
vas administered. As soon as the timed 
test was completed, the papers were gath- 
red and the teacher began to score them, 
vhile the students went on with the produc- 
tion parts of the examination. 

To the teacher’s surprise, the students 
had typed above their normal averages; 
accuracy, particularly, was unusually good. 
\s the typists continued the test, the teach- 
‘ puzzled over the results of the timing. 
There had been no chance for the students 
to practice the copy, he knew. There was 
nothing unusual about the content of the 
test; it was no harder or easier than the 
regular business copy on which the students 
had learned. Finally, he inspected the 
luplicated test copy from which the stu- 
lents had worked, a chore he had neg- 
lected to do previously. 


CHAPTER ONE, CONTINUED. His 
jaw dropped. Apparently, in the rush of 
preparing the end-of-year examinations, 
the office clerk had used an old typewriter 
on which the e and i letters were so bat- 
tered that they had not perforated the 
stencil. The ¢’s and i’s were missing; in 
their places, blank gaps stared at him. 

At the end of the examination period, 
and after all the papers were in, the stu- 
dents flocked around the teacher. He told 
them their timing scores and asked one 
student, “John, what happened to raise your 
accuracy score so much?” 

“Golly,” he said, “I don’t know. 
hardly read the copy.” 

“Come to think of it,” the teacher ob- 
served, “I don’t know when I’ve seen you 
keeping your eyes so steadily on the copy 
before.” 

John nodded. 


I could 


“I never had to keep mj 
eyes so close to the copy before. I had to 
keep figuring whether the blanks were for 
i's or e’s % 

And that, of course, started the teacher 
thinking and thinking and thinking. 


CHAPTER TWO. And he kept thinking 
about the “case of the missing characters” 
as he worked with the same students the 
following year. While they were taking 
beginning shorthand, he had them for ad- 
vanced typing; so he conducted a long ex- 
periment in the 

Each week he gave them practice copy 
that forced them to study the content care- 
fully, to think while they typed. One week 
the copy would contain missing words, 
like the material shown in Drill 4 in the 
illustration (page 119). Another time the 
copy would include duplicate words, as in 
Drill 7; or tangled words, as in Drill 6. Thx 
last few minutes each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, the would take 
two or three one-minute timings on the 
The students liked to type this 
material, too, for drill is 


class. 


class 


exercises. 


each really a 
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game wherein the alert student wins and 

the sleepy student makes funny mistakes. 
The teacher found that 

did not help the students to type faster, but 


these exercises 
did help them type more accurately—or 
better, 
“problem” in each exercise slowed the stu- 
With 
stu- 
dents did learn to type rapidly and smooth- 


more thoughtfully. Solving the 


dents, especially on the first attempt. 


repetition and practice, however, the 


ly, even though their eyes were darting 
back and forth along the copy to help 
solve each problem. There was one most 
unusual feature: the students knew what 
they had typed—and ordinarily a typist has 
very little recollection of the content of 


what he has typed. 


CHAPTER THREE. The 
year, the typing teacher 
amazing 


following 

heard the most 
from the 
Never, she said, had she 
Never had students 
shorthand notes so well, 
Never 
done such rapid transcripts so early in the 
course. 


reports transcription 


teacher. met such 


a fine 


to “solve 


class. learned 
without 


pausing in their typing. had a class 


The typing teacher asked about the 
training program. No, there was nothing 
new or different—same routine, same ma- 
terials, same equipment as had been used 
But the results 
tainly not the same. 


in other years. were cer- 

Writing from overseas, the typing teach- 
er asked, “What materials are you using 
for the typing warmup at the beginning of 
the period?” 

The reply: “The students use whatever 
they wish for the warmup. Most of them 
use those duplicated ‘problem exercises’ you 
gave them last year.” 


So the teacher began to think some more. 


CHAPTER FOUR. When the War was 
over, the typing teacher joined the training 
staff of a large company. One of his first 
assignments came from this note: “We are 
not satisfied with the rate of transcription 
of our office employees. 
training program... .” 


Plan an in-service 


He thought, naturally, about the mystery 
of the problem exercises. He dug into his 
old files for his original drills and added 
new ones to the collection. Over a period 
of several months he worked and experi- 
mented with different problems, different 
practice routines, and different stenog- 
raphers. Finally he ended up with this: 
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If our secretaries and stenographers will de- 


vote the first 5 minutes of each day, for a period 
f 40 days, to the taking of three one-minute 
timings on “problem typing exercises,”’ they can 


their 


Typing such exercises 


add 10 words minute to 


trans ription 


rates Reasor “warms 


up the mind” like facility drills “‘warm up the 
fingers.’ 
Why? How do typing problem exercises 
help one to transcribe better? Whether you 
shorthand, 
scribbled longhand, or 


are interested in transcribing 


own even 
rough-draft material better and faster, the 


hose questions is important 


your 


answer to t 
There typing 
without thought, as when simply copying 


are two kinds of typing: 


something the way one does in a timed 


writing; and typing with thought, 
transcribing. Most typing 
quire only the first kind; but transcription 
Most 
students—do not get 
the second kind: typing with 


as when 


exercises re- 


of any sort requires the second kind 
office workers—and 
enough of 
thought. 

The problem exercises are just drills in 
typing with thought. If used larly in 
the typing class, they help the learner to 


l 
regularl 
get ready for the transcription use of his 
typewriter (and, incidentally, let him have 
some fun doing so!). If used regularly at 
the beginning of the day in an office or at 
the beginning of the transcription period 
in the classroom, these exercises really do 
“warm up the mind” in the same kind of 
rapid problem-solutions that are involved 
in transcription. They get the 
to a start—and that 
letters per day to a businessman, promotion 
to an office worker, and better grades to a 
student ! 


mind off 


flying means more 


SUGGESTION 
ability to type 
Then try 


Want to speed up your 
and think simultaneously? 
your hand and build skill 
on the nine drills shown with this article. 


your 


They range from very easy to very hard 
This is how to make the best use of them 
1. Set your goal. If you are an office 
an ad- 
vanced typing student, set your immediate 
goal at 45 words a minute. Each of the 
nine drills has 225 strokes (45 five-stroke 
words, that is) in it; so your goal will be 
to complete each drill in one minute flat. 
2. Practice the copy. Start with the first 
drill, which is the easiest, and type it and 
type it and retype it until you can “solve” 
its problems and type it accurately in one 
minute. Learn to read ahead of your fingers 


worker, a transcription student, or 
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A Drill to Increase Transcription Speed 


INSERT THE MISSING VOWELS IN THE FOLLOWING. 


D--r Mr. Ev-ns; We h-v- r-c-iv-d y--r co-rte-us not- of lest 
M-nd-y. We -r- s-rry to h-ve sh-pp-d y--r -rd-r to y--r old 

-ddr-ss -nd h-pe th-t by n-w the p-ck-ge h-s -rr-v-d s-f-ly. 

Let -s kn-w if it d--s n-t -rr-ve t-d-y, 


Strokes 


62 
123 
185 
225 


RETYPE THE FOLLOWING SO THAT IT IS CLEAR THAT JEAN IS A BOY. 


Dear Lew: After hearing you praise Jean, I am eager to meet 


her. If she is all you say she is, she must be a fine worker, 


Is her record continuing? If she has a sister, maybe I can 
hire her. I need someone like her. Yours, 


DOUBLE ALL THE QUANTITIES MENTIONED IN THIS PARAGRAPH. 


Gentlemen: We want to order 50 more of your new two-part 
units. We also need 15 of the miniature models and 75 of the 
window displays sets. If you can, please move the delivery 
date up to March 1l or 12. Let us know soon. 


61 
122 
181 
225 


59 
121 
180 
225 


INSERT MEANINGFUL WORDS OF LENGTH INDICATED BY THE BLANKS.e 


---- Sir: When --- we expect -- hear from --- concerning --- 
vacancy -- your Shipping Depart----? It --- been three ----- 
since our letter was written -- you. You -------- to let us 

---- from you within a ----. Cordially 


MAKE EACH SENTENCE IN THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPH NEGATIVEs 


The new machine is fine. We like it very much, and everyone 
here is anxious to have one like it. We want to order some 
more. The Sales Department wants the six new ones we or- 
dered Thursday. Sincerely, 


UNTANGLE THE PAIR OF WORDS REVERSED IN EACH SENTENCE. 


The delivery of the goods new was delayed for one day. This 
is unusual most. Hereafter, we check will all your orders 
with care special. Please our excuse error. It not will be 
repeated, we promise you. Yours truly very, 


DELETE ALL THE DUPLICATE WORDS. 


Thank you for for your telegram. If if you will will let us 
us know when you want want the agent to call call on you, we 
will arrange it it it for your your convenience. He he is 
authorized to to give you you the service you you want want 
if ever you want it it. Yours very very truly truly, 


SUBSTITUTE THE CORRECTIONS FOLLOWING EacH "No." 


Dear Mr. Smith no Jones: We want to thank no acknowledge 
receipt of your note no letter of November 8 no 5. We are 
certain no sure that a reasonable no satisfactory adjustment 
will be agreed no arranged. When Mr. Evans no Wilson comes 
no calls on us no you, please inform no suggest no tell 

him exactly your suggestion no preference. Yours truly, 


DELETE THE REPETITIONS FROM THE FOLLOWING LETTER. 


Dear Sir: We are at a loss at a loss to understand why you are 


why you are not pleased with the purchases that you that you 


62 
124 
185 
225 


70 
133 
198 
225 


61 
120 
181 
225 


49 


142 
186 
225 


40 


122 
157 
183 
225 


94 


made at our recent sale recent sale. The goods you selected are 147 
goods you selected are all of the all of the finest quality, made 179 


of imported fabric, made of imported fabric, and tailored very 


neatly and tailored very neatly. 


218 
225 
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Do 
you 


so that you can type without pausing. 
not advance from until 
can do it in the time specified. 


one exercise 


3. Take repeated timings. 
routine 


A good prac- 
) one-minut 


ard 


tice consists of (a 
of preview practice on h words 10 


(b) 


any 


the copy; a one-minute timing on the 


exercise; (c) a one-minute practice 


Ses- 
, 
sion on words that slowed you; (d) a sec- 


ond one-minute timing; (e) a second on 


minute practice session on words that 
made your rhythm falter; and ({) a final 
ne-minute timing. Practice that routine 
n one drill until you can type the drill 


in one minute. smooth 
typing. 


4. Test When 


eressed through each 


Always strive for 


yourself. you have pro- 
of the nine exercises 
a minute, test your 
speed of typing the whole set from begin- 
ning to end. Your goal is to type the whole 
set in ten minutes—that would be at the 
rate of 40 words a minute, which is the 
speed you ought to have before you tackle 
actual shorthand transcription. 


and can type each in 


Now can you do 40 wpm on your regular 
transcripts, too? If you have already been 
transcribing at that much 
you can increase your speed by practicing 
these drills. 


rate, see how 


Bright Wright 


At shorthand Joe Wright was quite bright. 
His symbols were fluent and light 

As graceful as glass. 

So the teacher said, “Class. 
If you imitate Wright, youll be right.” 
Watkins 


—Grace V. 


But You Can Come Close 


(Concluded from page 114) 


not getting it! Do you wonder that they 
value the worker who has higher goals of 
his own than the boss would think of re 
quiring? The closer you come to perfec- 
tion, the less competition you find. 


RECENTLY a businessman showed me 


the initials on an old. letter, indicating it 
had been written by the first stenographer 
his firm had ever hired. In spite of the poor 
equipment available several ago. 
she had achieved perfection such as few 
of his workers could equal today on the 
finest typewriters. The moral here scarce- 
ly needs to be pointed out. 


de cade S 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accepted for publica. 
tion we will pay $1.00 to the contributor. 


vW 


I YOU WILL cut a notch out of the 
edge of the carbon sheet about an inch 
from the bottom, it will keep you from 
typing too far down the page. 
background of 


The yellow 
sheet will show 
through the carbon and you will know that 
it is time to take the 
typewriter and_ start 
Giggey 


the second 
page out of your 


another one.—Abby 


APPLYING correction fluid on the o and 
c keys of 
letters from cutting out when you are typ- 
Mrs. Margaret Neece 


your typewriter prevents these 
ing stencils. 


In preparing handwritten stencils a_ ball 
pen is excellent. The pen does not have 
to be out of ink; the ink will not affect the 
stencil in any way.—Ellen June Pitchford 


WHILE working in an office last summer, 
one of the girls showed me this “trick” 
when the master for the Ditto 
wrinkled as I put it in the machine. She 
placed the master on a piece of old paper, 
typed up; pulled the wrinkles out 
with her fingers and smoothed them by put- 
ting Scotch tape over them. The master 
looked like a crazy quilt, but the copies 
Eugenie V. Trumbull 


Cc py 


side 


were clear.- 


I HAVE found colorless nail polish a good 
substitute for stencil cement and especially 
handy when it is inconvenient to buy the 
regular fluid—Ruth O. Lair 


AN unused postage stamp can be removed 
from an envelope without damage by taking 
the envelope off the stamp. Start at one 
corner of the stamp and carefully press the 
envelope away from the stamp. Go all the 
way around the stamp in this manner and it 
will slowly loosen from the envelope. To 
get the knack of it, try removing a few can- 
celed stamps first—Dave J. Teter 


WHEN removing 


on my typewriter, 


and replacing the ribbon 
I have found that using 


blunt tweezers to handle the ribbon pre- 
vents my soiling my fingers.—Florence 


Tempinski (Continued on page 128) 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





THE BIG LITTLE WORD-FORMS 


A “Brief Form” is a short, easy way to write a common word 
but it merits uncommon attention if you wish to become adept 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


have been hearing a 


Brief 


OU 
about 


may he 


deal 


vou 


food 


Forms, and by now 
wondering when you will fin- 
them. You think 


them, perhaps, 


there are a 
but each 
will 


ish learning 
g many of 
Brief Form you learn—thoroughly 
) you immeasurably in your work. Push 


_! 


on—the goal is in sight! 


As surely as you have learned to write 


n and go and well, you will write the 
thers with ease if you understand what 
Brief Forms are and the best way to go 
about learning them. 

A SMALL number of words make up 
} 


the greater part of our speech. In fact, one 
study of the words used most frequently in 
everyday talk the following 


s make up one-fourth of the 


shows that 
almost 


word 
words we say and hear: 


O co > a aa 
I, the, and, to, a 


One might say with truth that you have 
cent proficiency in 
when have 


reached twenty-five pet 
the writing of shorthand 
learned the 

If you add to these five words about forty 


you 
uutlines for these five words! 
other’ common words, you have a stock of 
word-iorms that takes care of more than 
fifty per cent of the words you will meet 
in ordinary speech. These are the words 


that occur over and over again in all dis- 


course—words like: IVe are in for it. That 
is your order. Such words often occur next 
+ 


fluency it is more 
them: 


to one another, and for 
convenient to join (phrase) 


Pas 


~~ — 


you will, 


— 
it is, by the, I am 

And so a thorough knowledge of Brief 
Forms leads you naturally into a knowl- 
edge of phrasing which is so essential if 


¢ + 


you are to become adept stenographers. 


ry. 
THE sooner you know how to manage 


these very common words, the sooner you 
will find it easy to write shorthand pro- 


How can you go about learn 
ing them with best results? Well, how did 
you learn 


go, well? 


fessionally. 


the correct way of writing can, 


Pi. i - 
can, £0, 


- 
well 

You recognize these instantly. They have 
occurred so often in work, already, 
that in writing them 
or in identifying them. You've learned them 
because you've 
thought 


youl 


you have no troublk 


seen them, written them, 


about them. It is just one easy 


step from each of these to other related 
forms: 
an - > —_ OC 
ee ed es " 4 PO si Qo 
 ——— ee all ae = 
call, could, ask, work, allow, look, please, 
letter, give, gone, got, great 
1 ‘ 
In each case, one character has been 
added to the single strokes which repre- 


sent can, go, and well. 


IT WILL be a help in your practice to 
make up short sentences containing groups 
of Brief Forms; for instance 
Please allow me to look for the letter. 


You could ask him to call for the work. 


a 
Ps 


77 , ue s 

Brief Forms, you will discover on analyz- 
ing them, have been constructed in different 
ways: out goes the beginning of work, the 
middle of could, the end of allow. 
case, the fi 
vised for facility in writing. 

Always remember that these forms have 


In every 


rm decided upon has been de 
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A Cumulative Chart 
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been “made briefer” because tl 
that often in our speech, and 
you then will not begrudge the effort spent 
in learning them. 


wy are words 


occur very 


[IF YOU have a questioning mind you may 
want to know the derivation of every Brief 
Form in your book. You want to 
know why the left-s was used for cause 


(And 


may 
and 
there is a 
If these words written 
would be used.) But in 
all probability you will accept them with- 
Most stu- 
dents, naturally, accept them with the calm 
confidence of the 


he right-s for consider. 
good reason: 


in full, 


were 


those s’s 
out asking too many questions 


word-searcher who has 
just consulted a dictionary 


word ending with the oo 


perhaps for a 
sound, as in 
4 too. He finds the 
wants meaning “an Indian tribe”; 
it is spelled S-i-o-u-x! There is little logic 
in spelling—yet most of us 
dictionary. 


hrough, glue, 


word he 


Dict’, Vou, 
accept the 


THE other day I was looking over the 
notes of a friend of mine who works hard 
at practicing shorthand every day, and does 
a good job. Her notes are fluent-looking, 
but she is having trouble building speed. 
Why? In the course of the years she has 
developed many individual ways of writing 
with a 
left-s, for instance. How, then, I asked, did 
she write cause? She showed me how: 
And didn’t that conflict with 
cost? Oh, no, she wrote cost, c-o-s-t. And 


certain words. She writes consider 


C-O0-$. 


ever 


might not that sometimes be misread as 
coast? She didn’t think so, and perhaps 
she is right—though such things happen 


every day. But in order to justify her 
miswriting of brief had 
found it necessary to change her writing 
of at least two others. 


one form, she 
And in learning new 
phrases, she would have to adapt them all 
to her style, often with a joining less facile 
than the correct joining. She would have 
to make changes all along the line, to 
avoid misreading her outlines. In reading 
from well-written shorthand, such as the 
plates that appear each month in this maga- 
zine, she would have to say to herself: 
“consider—now, let’s see—that should be 
(my style) with the s turned the other 
way; and this other word should have the 
o in it (my style) and must be cause!” 


SHE might do that for a time, but it is 
much more likely that if she devoted some 
time each week to the reading of good 
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would change her 
these 
good reasons why one form has been adopt- 


shorthand she 
writing 


way of 


some of words. There are 


ed and another rejected, though this is often 
dificult to explain to students who have not 
yet completed the study of shorthand theory, 

The stenographer who attempts to change 
the shorthand outlines “hit or miss” in day- 
to-day writing seldom takes the trouble to 
track down all the such “varia- 
tions on a theme by Gregg.” The discords 
multiply. Result—trouble 
quarters. 


effects of 


often in several 


WHY can't my friend build her speed? 
She hesitates 
frequently, when she that she will 
trouble in reading an outline and 
can't decide just how to modify it. She finds 
difficulty in using the materials 
provided to help the ambitious writer im- 
prove. Daily she faces the vexatious task of 
notes that con- 
sistency. Because she knows that her out- 
lines are undependable, she often 
ridiculous lengths to write a common word 
her way. She hasn't to “write it 
right.” 

And what is the solution? Mastery of this 
group of 


There are several reasons: 
senses 


have 


teaching 


unscrambling have no 


goes to 


learned 


most-common words to which 
we have given the name “Brief Forms.” 
They do not stand alone. If one is changed, 
others must often be changed, too, and 
nothing but a complete overhauling will 
do the job. A change here and there may 
cause a great deal of trouble. 


TAKE another good look at that Brief 
Form list! briefer way to 
streamline your notes than to gain perfect 
control of the commonest words in our 
language. The Chart is a guide to good 
style as well as correct theory. 


There is no 


DRILLS ON THE Brier Forms 
and Business Abbreviations in the Manual 


(Shorthand on pages 122 and 123) 


LU nit 1: can, go-good, are-our-hour,  will-well, 
in-not, am-more, it-at, would, a-an, the, there- 
their, I, he 

Unit 2: of, that, was, they, this, and-end, to- 
too-two, be-by-but, you-your, than-then, them, 
is-his, great, with, without, market, desire, sif 

Unit 3: did-date, other, all, were, where-aware, 
my, when, any, could, what, truth, time, into, 
come, like, little, those, country 

Unit 4: put, for, have, which-change, shall- 
ship, one-won, after, people, about, most, from- 
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ter 1, 
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problem, 


inst. 


Unit 2: 


week-weak, 





person-pers 
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ant 


bet 


orrespond 


Mr., 
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cl € much, eve 
S ‘ ec} iret } 
} hly-thres 
lic-publish, far 
in, against, always 


ween, another, woman, 
big-beg 


next, 





got, gave, 


7] 
smail, 


helieve-belief, 


d, order, upon, 


possible, 


ituation, course, general 
rather, love, collect, 

1, company-keey 
mportant, necessary, 
dre < re subject 
k thee, official, future 


floor-flour, com 


nediate-immediately, 


ady, value, empl v 

ree, charge, look, cle 
ern-government, ex 
nber, enough, s 


remember 





word, body, duty, bring 

follow-fall, accept 

S SE whether, fur 

rt 

y . yes thank 

nN te-« munica 

friendly else-list car 
et swe exym 

why, night, find, light 

hile, behind, point-appoint 

1, inquire, mile, re re 

t, strange trust, maul, 


ul-respectfully, arrange 


nsideration opportunity, 
lease progress, across, 
cceess probable, except 


regret-regcular 
correspondence 
organizatior 
bed-bad, 


rganize 


cover 


stock, stand, allow, draft 
ittance sugvest-sugges 
n, acknowledge receipt 
lustry, oblige 

t smirit credit, appear, 


iif 
aifterence, 


Instance response-re=pot 
ty definite, tomorrow 
ike iltogether 
rtise previous, occas! 
vement, acquaint 
s-envelope, imsure-insur 


ilt-diticulty, news 


erchandise, determine 


\BRBREVIATIONS 


Yours truly, Dear Sir 


approximate, 


Chapter 2, Unit 4: Dear Madam, Very truly 
yours, Yours very truly 
hapter ¢ ("mit 17: Gent e1 Dear Mr 


Messrs., Yours sincere 
sincerely, Yours 


Very 


respect 


yours, 
sincerely, Ye 
Very 


lially yours, Yours cordially 


A Linkletter Quiz 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


urs 


fully, Respectfully yours, respectfully, Cor 


N THE following quiz one Ictter is used 

to link two three-letter words togethe: 
and form a_ seven-letter 
Given the word CON and the 
they be linked 
letter Fo to form CONFUSE 
(CON F USE) item th 
middle letter is given and definitions are 
provided for the three-letter 
cither side of it. Complete the seven-letter 
in and take 4 points fr- 


Exampl 
word USE 
with = th 


word. 
can together 
the word 

In each below 


words 


on 


word each case 


each right answer. 


(See page 128 for the 
Correct Answers) 


- Playing ca 


minine pronoun --R---A wager 

3. A little devil -- 1 --- Metallic 
earth 

4. A vehicl --A--- Large truck 

5. Sea inlet - )---A_ snare 

6. Prohibit D --- Period o* 
time 

7. A male sheep P - Skill 

8. A pastry R - Decay 

9. A snow shoe --L - - - Conductec 

10. Feline animal --(C--- Feminine 


pronouy 


11. What person? ---P---By (Latin§ 

12. Wind instrument I - Exist 

13. Bovine animal ---S---Part of th 
mouth 

14. Man’s name E - - - Proper 

18. Human mal ]) - - - Devoured 

16. Before --(€C--- Man’s nae: 

17. Writing instrume D --- An insect 

18. Court (verb) ---]) - - - Sever 


zen 

water 
21. Woman’s garment \ Trouble 
22. A donkey \ -A color 


23. A tub of oat 
Atmosphere = 
25. Mineral soaRacsd 


large contaiver 
S - - - Haunch 


spring line 
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Newspapermen Need Shorthand 


HERBERT A. KENNY 


EWSPAPERMEN, particularly re- 

porters, are practical fellows, inter- 

ested in doing a good, accurate job 
of reporting, without fanfare, fuss, feathers, 
or bias. They go about their work method- 
ically, with little sentiment; yet 
they are sentimental about certain news- 
paper traditions and custom-honored clichés. 
One of these traditions is that a newspaper 
reporter doesn’t need shorthand; that it 
gets in his way—spoils his memory and 
makes him take far more than he 
will ever need. 

“Don’t bother with shorthand,” veterans 
will tell aspirants, “Just a waste of time. 
Learn to jab down a few notes and carry 
the main thing in your head.” 

Nine out of ten reporters know no short- 
hand. They tell themselves they are happy 
without it, and they manage to do the job. 


usually 


notes 


THE tradition would not have survived, 
of course, were there not a mite of truth 
in it—shorthand only partly mastered can 
be a bother. But I have never met a re- 
porter who was even fairly good at it who 
was not delighted that he knew as much as 
he did and wished he had learned more. 
For there are times when it is invaluable 
and when no reporter should be without it. 

There are assignments that cannot be 
properly covered by a reporter who does 
not know shorthand. Time and again I 
have seen reporters, after an impromptu 
speech by a famous man, turn to a short- 
hand man in the group to get the words 
straight, the sentences in order, or the high 
point of the talk. In courtrooms, when a 
newspaperman is in a hurry to make a dead- 
line and has not time to check with the 
court stenographer, shorthand indeed, 
invaluable. 

Teaching eager veterans of World War 
II at Suffolk University on the crest of 
Boston’s famous Beacon Hill, I have begged 
those among them who knew no short- 
hand to get out nights and take special 
courses. The majority of the students in 
the school of journalism in the University 
do not know shorthand. They come to 
class with the ubiquitous cliché of the 
trade—“don’t bother with shorthand.” Even 
before they enter the profession, they pick 
up the widespread faults. 


is, 


I IMAGINE that in the early days of the 
newspaper profession, when more and more 
high began teaching shorthand, 
veterans of the editorial side of the business 
built up the tradition to protect their own 
jobs. They finally convinced themselves, 
their bosses, and the men they hired to 
succeed them, that shorthand not of 
practical value in the everyday routine of 
the newspaper business. If they had been 
honest with themselves, they would have 
admitted that it was—mightily so—and that 
they wished they had a command of it. 
Many still cling to this superstition that 
shorthand gets in the newspaper reporter's 
way. There is a group—almost as large— 
which insists that a man can type hunt- 
and-peck as rapidly as a touch typist. This 
is nonsense unmatched, but widespread. 


sch ” Is 


Was 


A PRESENT misfortune existing in col- 
leges, schools, or departments of journalism 
in the universities of the country, is the 
prevalence of this same disregard of short- 
hand, although not the same disdain, that 
obtains in the city rooms. The colleges of 
journalism should not be infected with the 
Pharisaism of the city rooms, many of 
which are marked by a severe anti-intellec- 
tualism. It is in the college of journalism 
that an emphasis should be placed on short- 
hand—a shorthand course offered with spe- 
cial signs and short forms-touching words 
common to newspaper reporting, and spe- 
cific instruction in the use of it in covering 
speeches and interviews. 
Reporters need shorthand. 


SECRETARY’S RECIPE 


Ingredients 


Initiative Good Manners 


Tact Good Grooming 

Poise Dependability 

Common Sense Adaptability 

IX together Initiative, Tact, and 

Poise. Stir in Common Sense quite 
ften. Add Good Manners and Good 
Grooming, for the best results. Mix to- 


gether Dependability and Adaptability and 
add to the above ingredients. Put this mix- 
ture of ingredients into practice at the 
office and you will be a very good secre- 
tary.— Rose Ann Schnur 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


On the Proofreading of Transcripts 
E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Mrs. Wm. Heath jr. 
Mountain Gift Shop 
Chester, Vt. 


Dear Mrs. Heaths 


380 E. lst St. 
B'klyn 1, N.Y. 
November 4 


Last summer whilst motoring thru your state I visited 


your shop. 


I saw some very attractive hand carved figures 


of characters from famous fairy tails. 


I would like to order a set providing you can deliver 


them in time for Xmas, 


Please quote me the price for the complete set, inclu 


ding postage. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Miss Elise Warner) 


SESE REACHES TE REE SHE EEE SE 240-4 2 SIE SESE SESE EERE SES EE SE EERE HE 


( LETTERHEAD) 


Miss. Elsie Warner 
380 First Avenue 
Brooklyn l, N.Y. 


Dear Miss. Warners: 


11/10/48 


Thank you for yours of the 4th re carved figures, 


We are confidant that the person who carves these 
for us (we have soul rite to sell them) will be able to 


ship the complete set by Dec. 15. 


It maybe sooner. 


The set of 12 figures sells for fifteen dollars 
plus the postage which amounts to 25 cents. 


Sincerely, 


ID you enjoy checking 
D typed copy of the Transcription 

Teaser for September with the cor- 
rected copy that appeared in the October 
issue? More important, have you made full 
use of the comments that accompanied the 
Key and endeavored, whenever you have 
transcribed, to apply the rules explained? 
We hope that your answer to both ques- 
tions was an emphatic “Yes.” 


your re- 


This month we are presenting a letter 
and the reply to it. Naturally, on the job, 
no stenographer would actually type both 


letters; but because they do constitute a 
“set,” they introduce some interesting prob- 
lems. 


IN CASE you have forgotten, this is 
what you do: 


1. Read the letters carefully, noting each 
boner that you spot. 

2. Go over them a second time—you can’t 
catch all the slips the first time. 

3. Type a copy of each letter, correcting 
the errors you have discovered. 
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4. File the 
month’s issue is received. 


retyped copies until next 
Also, here are the types of errors you 
should keep a weather eye out for? (Is 
there anything wrong with that sentence ? ) 
1. Misspellings, including misuse of the hyphen 
in compound words 


2. Incorrect division of words at line ends. 
3. Wrong choice of words when there are twe 
or more words that sound the same or nearly the 
same; as plain and plane; adverse and averse 
- all 4 Ka 5’ . 3 Bragg ; 
already and all ready; elusive and illusive; rest 


dence and residents. 

4. Incorrect punctuation. 

5. Incorrect use of capital letters. 

6. Use of figures instead of words when writ- 
ing numbers, 2nd vice versa 

7. Wrong use of abbreviations. 

8. Failure to correct glaring errors in grammar. 

9. Inconsistencies of all kinds. 

10. Typing errors. There are too many of these 
to enumerate, but a few of the most common 
are: (a) transposition of letters: (b) strikeovers; 
(c) poor erasures; (d) errors in spacing—eithet 
an extra space left or none; (e) faulty shifting— 
capitals not aligned with small letters; (J 


}- 


irregu 
lar paragraph indentions. 


Information Desk 


(Concluded from page 116) 


14, When writing a business letter and using the 
phrase, “Attached hereto please find, etc.’’ is it 
correct to write “‘Attached’’ below the identifica- 
tion initials instead of ‘“‘Enclosure’’?—M. C. 


We have never seen the word 4ttached 
used instead of Enclosure in an identifica- 
tion notation on a business letter. Our 
recommendation would be to use the form 
that has become standard in business. 


15. (1) Do you use a period after a request such 
as, “Will you kindly fill out the enclosed form, 


ete. F 


(2) Do you close a letter with ‘‘Thanking you 
for your coéperation,”’ ending with a period, or is 
the old style of adding “I am,” still correct? It 
seems to me that one should say just ‘““Thank you 
for . . .”’ if no further phrase precedes the usual 
“Sincerely yours.” 


(3) In writing Christmas Day are both words 
capitalized >—E, P. 

(1) A period is required after a request 
that is put in question form for courtesy. 
This is considered as polite imperative, not 
interrogative. 

(2) A complete sentence, as you sug- 
gest, is much better than the older “Thank- 
ing you, etc.” A sentence gives an oppor- 
tunity for making a final telling statement. 
It is much stronger than the weak particip- 
ial ending. 

(3) The Day in Christmas Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, New Year's Day is capital- 
ized in Webster; also in the Manual of 
Style of the University of Chicago Press. 
It is a part of the proper noun. 
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Try It Yourself! 
Concluded from page 120 


TO make your practice tablets give you 
twice the service, try filling them first with 
pencil notes; then it is easy to refill the 
book with notes written with a pen right 
over the penciled characters. In this way 
you save lots of otherwise wasted paper. 


Anita Smith 


ERASING on checks is usually a difficult 
task because the erasure can be detected so 
readily. Using a pencil crayon the color 
of the check, I gently blend the color over 
the erased portion of the check and type 
over this.—\Jatilda Maytene 


SHOULD you forget to make an extra 
copy of a letter that has been requested, or 
should you be asked for extra copies after 
you have finished transcribing, simply place 
the file copy and carbon paper over the 
extra sheets required and, with your ma- 


chine set tor l 


stenciling, type over the file 
copy of the letter. The extra copy or copies 
are the exact duplicate of the 

show 


original and 
carbon type, not as originals.—Ann 
Burnett 


TRY correcting carbons this way if you 
are making a large number of copies, and 
:-rase 
the error on the last copy; then insert a 


you will find it easier and quicker: 


stiff card or blotter between the carbon and 
the next copy before making the erasure 


way until 
the erasure is made on the original copy. 


on it, and continue in the 


same 


Chis saves having to remove the usual small 


Uc 


pieces of paper when all erasures are fin- 


ished.—Eula V. Hankla 
Answers to Quiz 
on Page 125 

1. FUR N ACE 1+. BEN E FIT 

2. SHE R BE 15. MAN D ATI 
3. IMP L ORI 16. ERE C TED 
4. CAR A VAN 17. PEN D ANT 
5. BAY O NET 18. WOO D CU 
6. BAN D AGE 19. KIT C HEN 
7. RAM P ART 0. CAP R ICE 

8. PIE R ROI pa 


21. BRA V ADO 
22. ASS U RED 


3. SKI L. LED 


10. CAT C HER 

11. WHO P PER 23. VAT I CAN 
12. FAN F ARE 24+. AIR S HIP 

13. COW S LIP 25. SPA R ROW 





GREGG 


No 


pec 
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TESTS AND AWARDs 





THEY WOULDN'T BELIEVE IT! 


Not unless you publicize your students’ records will business 
people of your community know what they’ve accomplished 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


WwW 
HEN Mrs. Earl STENOGRAPHERS in 
Abbott, of Frank- The codfish lays a million eggs, this office, who wish to 
lin High School, The barnyard hen but one. brush up their shorthand 


Rochester, New York, told 
a group of us at a tea given 
for the teacher-students of 
New York University, dur- 
ing the [ 


summer, of the 
gerness of her shorthand 
students to earn the 140-word shorthand 
speed pin, having qualified for the 100- and 
120-word shorthand awards, Marion Mor- 
Services of 


Cd 


ris, director of Educational 
Bristol-Myers, asked in astonishment, “Do 
a hundred forty 
vords in high school? I didn’t know that 
high school students attained such high 
speeds in shorthand.” Of Miss 
Morris, not being a teacher and not being 
cquainted with the Awards Department of 
the Grecc Writer, would have no way of 
knowing about the thousands of shorthand 
140-word and 
pins in 


students learn to write 


1 


course, 


students who have won the 
the 160-word shorthand 


SCnOE ls. 


high 


Mrs. ABBOTT’S eager and inspired stu- 
lents were willing to work for these higher 
speed awards, and the question that con- 
fronted them was where to fit the dictation 
practice time in the curriculum. 
Their program was full. They probably 
ould not only have to put in their practice 
utside of school hours, but their tests as 
vell 

Esther Hanna, of West New York Me- 
morial High School, with 
r co-workers, trained so many fine ste- 


schoc yI 


who, together 
ographers now in the Grecc Writer of- 
es, held special pre-school classes, begin- 
ling at 7:30 a. m. for students who wanted 
to earn the awards at higher professional 
speed levels! Other teachers have helped 
students organize study clubs, each meeting 
of which was devoted to shorthand styk 
Students take turns in 
dictating at these sessions, and when any 
of them are ready for the official tests, the 
teacher is called upon to give them. 


and speed practice. 


The codfish doesn't cackle, ° 
To show off when she’s done. lor a 
We scorn the simple codfish, 

The barnyard hen we prize; 

All of which just goes to prove— 
It pays to advertise! 


secretarial position, 
x work for the higher 
speed awards, form “After 
Hours” study groups, meet- 
ing from 5:00 to 6:00 sev- 
ral nights a week. Out of 
these sessions have come reporters, Dia- 
mond Medal winners who subsequently 
passed court examinations and won early 
appointment, and fine secretaries with con- 
ference-reporting skill. Many of the secre- 
taries in this company 


—Selected 


have a_ shorthand 
writing speed of 160 words a minute and a 
typing speed of 85 to 90 words. Many of 
these girls and boys came to us from high 
school with a shorthand speed of 120 and 
a typing speed of 50. They acquired the 
additional skill on the job. 


REPORTING pays from $6,000 to $10,- 
000 or more a year, and capable reporters 
are always in demand. 

Not all of us have the same talents, or 
daptability for the same kind of work. 
That is fortunate. I doubt, for instance, 
that I could ever become a good reporter. 
Reporting requires certain inherent qualifi- 
cations that I don’t think I have. And I 
like other work better. So I adapt myself 
to my job, and fill it to the best of my 
ability. Both reporting skill and my par- 
ticular skill are important to the business 
world. In other words, develop your par- 
ticular talents for use in business, and you 
will find them needed. Slovenly work, or 
work grudgingly done, will not be tolerated 
long. Give the best that you have in the 
job that you have and later 
you'll find that it pays. 


sooner or 


LAST month we told you about the cer- 
tificates and pins that may be earned in 
shorthand and typing. We are receiving 
many applications from teachers and stu- 
dents, but not enough from stenographers. 
You office workers, we know, would find 
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the kind of practice that is required for 
earning the GreGG WriTER certificates and 
pin awards an advantage to you. Transcrip- 
tion supervisors and personnel managers 
may sponsor and submit clubs of shorthand 
and typing tests for certificates, pins, and 
club prizes. This is a pleasant and effective 
way of reviving personal pride and interest 
in one’s work, and you will enjoy 


THE Competent Typist Test is given 
occasionally in this office in order to let 
typists see for themselves how they rate in 
speed and output. have been 
“out-typed” by their fellow workers return 
early from lunch, or come in early in the 
morning in order to devote ten or fifteen 
minutes to typing speed practice until their 
output has been brought up with the others. 
Then they ask for another test! Having 
redeemed their pride in performance, they 
enthusiastically and earnestly strive to in- 


Those who 


crease office production and typing output. 
These girls and boys are among the best 
stenographers and typists to be found in 
any office. And good-looking, too! 

You can improve your speed if you want 
to, and it will be fun. 


Club Prizes 


N addition to the certificates and pins of 

which we told you last month, club 
prizes are awarded to the shorthand writer 
or typist whose work is adjudged the best in 
a club of fifteen or more tests submitted at 
one time. Striving for this additional 
honor has been the means of bringing the 
work of many young men and women be- 
fore the businessmen of their community 
through write-ups in the local newspaper 
of the winning of an award. Here are the 
conditions under which the club prizes are 
awarded. These prizes will be awarded 
in any club of papers received, whether 
from stenographers and typists in a busi- 
ness office or students in school. However, 
the shorthand speed tests and Complete 
Theory Test must be given under the 
direction of a bona fide shorthand teacher 
or office supervisor to whom the tests will 
be mailed upon request. 


A GOLD Competent Typist Pin will be 
awarded to the student typing at the high- 
est speed in a group of fifteen or more 
qualifying Competent Typist tests that are 
submitted at one time during the month. 


Tue Grecc Writer, November. 


AN 0O.G.A. Writing Progress Award 
Pin will be given to the student writing the 
best paper in a club of fifteen or more 
qualifying Junior O. G. A. tests. 

A Bronze O. G. A. Pin will be given to 
the student writing the best paper in a 
club of fifteen or more qualifying O. G. A, 
Membership tests. 

In a club of twenty or more papers, a 
Silver O. G. A. Pin will be awarded: in 
a club of thirty or more, a Gold O. G. A, 
Pin; in a club of fifty or more, the Gold 


and Enamel O. G. A. Pin. 


IN a club of fifteen or more qualifying 
O. A. T. Certificate tests, a Bronze O. A. T. 
Pin will be awarded to the student typing 
the neatest and most attractive copy. 

In a club of twenty or more tests, a 
Silver O. A. T. Pin will be given; in a 
club of thirty or more, a Gold O. A. T, 
Pin; in a club of forty or more, a copy 
of “Artyping,” by Julius Nelson. 


THE Gregg Ovals Emblem Pin will be 
awarded to the student who writes the best 
paper in a group of fifteen or more qualify- 
ing Complete Theory tests. 

Emblem Pins will be awarded on fifteen 
or more qualifying Certificate Tests at 60, 
80, 100, and 120 words a minute. 

All club prizes are awarded in addition 
to the regular certificates, and without an 
additional charge. 


Awards Album 


HE Achievement Record Album is an 

attractively bound book in which the 
certificates earned may be mounted. A small 
fee is charged for the Album to cover the 
work of mailing. The certificates arranged 
in this album make an imposing display 
and are a testimonial of qualification that 
students and stenographers may use effec- 
tively when applying for a position. Every 
unfilled space in the book is a compelling 
reason for you to work harder in order to 
qualify on all the tests. Make filling it 
your goal this year! Turn to the tests 
now and see how many of them you can 
qualify on this month. 





WRITING PROGRESS PINS 
are now available as Junior O.G.A. Test 
awards, on payment of the 25¢ fee, if 
preferred to the Certificate. 
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QO.G.A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 
Ww 


O.G. A. Membership Test 


What We Do 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(329 Standard Wo 


af ss Ke uw oa 
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November Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. November copy is good as member- 
ship tests jor OU. A.1., C.7., and O.G.A. until receipt of the December, 1948, issue.] 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: First type the price list on one sheet, using the tabular device. On another sheet 
type, in proper form, the covering letter, supplying date and indicating enclosure and identification initials. 
Minimum othce standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


GENERAL PRICE LIST 
7 Ring-Book Fillers 


Ettective December 1, 1948. Prices are subject to change without notice. F.O.B. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


STANDARD RING-BOOK FILLERS 








Note—Made from <1 sulphite bond, watermarked “CPA Bond,” substance 16, 
white only. Regular cross ruling, 18 pt. (%4”); wide (W) ruling, 28 pt. (about %”). 
Quadrille ruling. Regular punching for 2- or 3-ring binders. Seven-hole ‘punching, 
if specified, $6.00 per M additional. 











No. Size Ruling Ct. Per M 
7 3056 5x734 Faint 100 $85.00 
3056P “ Plain “e “ 
‘ 3057 5x8 Faint . a 
3057P “ Plain “ “ 
3068 6x9 Faint 80 ™ 
3068P 4 Plain 3 
3081WM 8x10 Wide C&M 50 e 
3081P ig Plain 7 ‘ 
3081Q “ 5x5 Quad . 90.00 
3081 8x11 Faint = 85.00 
3081WM Zi Wide C&M 7 ae 
3081P ‘i Plain " = 
3081Q “1 5x5 Quad r. 90.00 
| 3081L . Law " 85.00 


SPECIAL: Biology Fillers 








Made from 282 ledger paper, unruled, 20 count, square corners in 2 sizes: 
8x10, 2-hole punching 

8x11, 3-hole punching 
Price, either size, $70.00 per M 


| Cross-Section Fillers 





White, 202 bond, ruled both sides, 10x10 Quadrille, every tenth line 
heavy, 8x11, 3 holes, 20 sh. Price $70.00 per M. 





> 
Mr. Bill Smith, 243 Main Street carried, but they are more in keeping 
Detroit, Michigan with the market demand. The prices 
have been stepped up a little, but we 
Dear Mr. Smith: The accompanying list have tried to keep them as low as pos- 
can be added to your general wholesale sible. You will notice the two specials— 
Price list to give the new figures on the Biology Fillers and the Cross- 
Standard Ring-Book Fillers. You will Section Fillers. The paper is just the 
notice that the sizes are slightly dif- right weight for each kind of filler. The 
‘) ferent from those which we previously (Continued on page 136) 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

I am not a superstitious man, but despite all of my ef- 54 
forts to the contrary I could not help thinking, directly 112 
I had taken a survey of my chamber, that I would never __ 107 


quit it without going through a strange adventure. There 22s 
was something in its immense size, heaviness, and gloom 28! 
that seemed to annihilate at one blow all of my usual self- — 340 
confidence. It certainly was not pleasant to go to bed 3% 
in a strange place without being able to fasten the door. 455 

I put out the candle and jumped gloomily into bed. The 51! 
darkness was preferable to the flickering, ghostly light _5« 
that transformed rather than revealed objects. Tired 622 
from my day’s riding, I soon fell asleep. How long I lay 6 
asleep I do not know, but suddenly I awoke from a dis- 733 
agreeable dream having to do with wandering through 785 
long, winding passages of a haunted inn. A feeling, such = 343 
as I had never known before, hung upon me like a pall. 39 
Every nerve in my body felt as though a hundred pins 92 
were pricking it, and this was accompanied by-so great 1007 
a heat that I was forced to sit up in bed to cool myself. 1066 
The room was profoundly dark, excepting at one place 1119 
where the moonlight, coming through a crevice in the 1172 
shutters, made a strange figure upon the floor. I leave = 1229 
you to conceive my horror when upon looking more 1278 
closely I discovered it to be a naked human toe. 1328 

For an instant I thought the vision must be some ef- 1379 
fect of the moonlight, or that I was only half awake and 1436 
could not see distinctly. So I rubbed my eyes and looked 149% 
again. Still there was the thing—plain, distinct, immov- 155! 
able, and marblelike in its rigidity, but in everything else 1612 
horribly human. 1629 


— 





ic GR 


or Hh ctr 














aber, 


ten 
nute, 
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Ghost Stories” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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Strokes 

I am not a man to be easily frightened. No one who 1681 
had traveled as much and seen as much and been exposed 1736 
to as many dangers as I, can be, but there was something 1793 
sO mysterious and unusual in the appearance of this toe 1849 
that I could do nothing but stare in utter bewilderment. 197 
At length, however, since the toe did not vanish under 1962 
my steady gaze, I thought I might as well change my 2014 
tactics. Remembering that all midnight invaders dislike 2071 
nothing so much as a good noise, I shouted. The toe im- 2126 
mediately disappeared in the darkness. 2166 
Almost simultaneously, I leaped out of bed and rushed = 2220 
toward the place where I had beheld the strange appear- 2274 
ance. I bumped against something that caught my body 2328 
in an iron grip. After this I have no distinct recollection 2389 
of what occurred. I remember only that a fearful 2439 
struggle ensued between me and my unseen opponent. 2491 
We whirled round and round, cheek to cheek, and arm 2543 
to arm in a fierce contest, until the room appeared to 2598 
swirl around us. Soon a dozen people, roused, I suppose, 2656 
by the noise of our struggle, poured into the room. From 2714 
the light of their candles I saw that my antagonist wasa 2772 
man only half clad, with long, tangled hair and a wild, 2228 
unsettled look in his eyes. 2857 
To conclude my story, this midnight visitor was a 27 
madman who was being conveyed to a lunatic asylum 2957 
and who, together with his keeper, had been obliged to 3012 
stop at the hotel on their way. The poor fellow contrived 3071 
during the night to escape from his keeper and, with that — 3129 
irresistible desire peculiar to many insane people, entered 3189 
my room which was, most likely, the only one unfastened 3245 
in the house. 3260 
I ought to observe, as some excuse for the keeper’s 3312 
negligence, that this was the first act of violence of his 3371 
prisoner.—Adapted from W. Bob Holland’s “Twenty-Five — 3330 
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Senior 0. A. T. Test 


(Concluded from page 133) 


Biology Fillers are already punched 
either 2-hole or 3-hole. However, the 
Cross-Section Fillers are made with 3- 
hole punches only. These are the only 
changes at present. We shall keep you 
informed of any others as they are 
made. Very truly yours, PERFECTO 
PAPER COMPANY, R. W. McGraw, 
Sales Manager. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy on one page the following 

description from a release from the Middle Amer- 

ican Information Bureau. Single space, double 

space between paragraphs. Type the date in the 
top right-hand corner. 


THE LAND OF TREES '_ Guatemala’s 
large-scale road-building program, re- 
cently implemented by the awarding of 
contracts, emphasizes the rapidity with 
which the country’s jungle areas are be- 
ing opened to development. It was not 
for nothing that the Republic, estab- 
lished in 1847, was named “Guatemala” 
—meaning “Land of Trees.” It has re- 
mained a land of trees, 


In the north, the dense jungle tract 
known as El Peten covers almost a third 
of the country, its population being lim- 
ited to one person per square mile. Large 
sections of it are still unexplored. It is 
rich in natural resources, such as tropi- 
cal hardwoods, rubber, and quinine, but 
so far only chicle-gathering has been de- 
veloped into a commercially profitable 
operation. 


Many jungle animals, including the 
tapir, armadillo, deer, puma, and jaguar, 
abound in the hot, fertile Pacific low- 
lands, which, cleared of trees, are ideal 
for the raising of cattle, bananas, cotton, 
and sugar cane. The tallest peaks of 
Middle America rise from the central 
highlands, where some of the finest cof- 
fee on earth is produced. 


What, more than anything else, im- 
presses the visitor to Guatemala is the 
charm and picturesqueness of its Indian 
life. More than half of the total popu- 
lation is made up of pure-blooded In- 
dians, who have retained their ' tribal 
customs, languages, and dress through 
the centuries. On market day an Indian 
highland village presents a riot of color. 
Natives, loaded down with pottery, hand- 
woven baskets, blankets, crates of chick- 
ens and vegetables, gather from dozens 
of miles around to barter their wares 
and exchange news in the market place. 
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Junior O.G. A. Test 


Home Again! 
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The Fees Required 


ERTIFICATE test applications are 

10c each, with the exception of the 
Attainment and the Superior Merit Cer- 
tificates, for which a fee of 50¢ each is 
charged to cover engrossing. (More about 
them later.) 

The pin applications must be accom- 
panied by the tests (both the shorthand 
notes and transcripts of the Shorthand 
Speed Tests) and a fee of 25¢ each. If 
the test does not qualify, the paper will 
be returned, together with a refund of 
15¢, since only the examination fee of 
10¢ is required of pin applicants that 

fail to qualify. 
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Annual O. G. A. Contest School Awards 


(Continuing Report from the October issue) 


Honorable Mention Certificate Winners — All Divisions 


British W est Indies 


The Convent High School, 
St. Johns, Antigua; 
Mother Mary Odilia, 
teacher 


California 
Edison High School, Fre 
no; Alice E. Kasparian, 
teacher 


Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach; Irma E, 
Himmelbauer, teacher 

Belmont High School, Los 
Angeles; Pauline E 
Herriig, teacher 

Union High School, Orange; 
Martha Z. Schmitt, 
teacher 


Canada 


Composite High School, Ed- 
indston, New Bruns- 
wick; Ruth Delaney, 
teacher 

Holy Angels Academy, St. 
Jerome, Quebec; Sister 
Marie Sylvio and Sister 
M. Rose-Paulina, teachers 

Presentation of Mary, Phil 
ipsburg, Quebec; Sister 
Agnes de Ste. Marie, 
teacher 

Presentation of Mary, 
Sweetsburg, Quebec; Sis- 
ter M. Jvean-de-Galilee 
id Sister M Francois 
de Jesus, teachers 

Sacred Heart Academy, 
Magog, Quebec; Sister 
Maurice, teacher 

St. Mary's Commercial 
School, Summerside 
P.e.1.; Sister St. Mary 
; 2 teacher 

Prairi Bible Institute 
Hivh School, Three Hills, 
Alberta; Doriocda Rober 


r nd Dorothy Yand 
teachers 
Connecticut 


SS. Cyril & Methodius 

( ercial High School, 
Bridgeport; Sister M 
Consuela and Sister M 
Daniel, teachers 

St. John Commercial 
School, New Haven; Sis 
ter Anne Magdalene, 
teacher 

St. Mary's High School 
New Haven; Sister Rose 
Miriam, teacher 

High School, Rockville; 
Arima Campo, teacher 


Cuba 
The American Dominican 
Academ) Vedado, Ha 
vana; Sister M. Louis, 
teacher 


Florida 


High School Sartow; 
Mamie Cox, teacher 
Hawaii 


High School, Maui (Hama- 
kuapoko), Hiroshi Yoshi- 
zawa, teacher 


Illinois 
Academy of Our Lady, 
Chicago; Sister Mary 


Cunigundis and Sister 
Mary Ignatiana teachers 

St. Francis de Sales High 
School, Chicago; Sister 
M. Consiline, teacher 


4 Gold Seal > 





St. Martin Commercial Cortez W Peters Business Nebraska 
School, Chicago; reogea School, Baltimore ; Eve- Sacred Heart School, Gree 
M. Doi inie, teacher lyne D. Wilkey teacher ley: Sister Dorathy Ann, 

Leyden Com unity High teacher 
School, Franklin Park; Massachusetts St. Frances de Chantal 
Marjorie C. McLeod, Randolph; Sister M 
teacher Howe High School, Billerica; Digr teacher ; 

High School, Freeport; Mary A. Fitzgerald, _— : 

Frances Ritzinger and _jeaenat New Hampshire 
Esther Suhr, teachers Clinton High School, Clin 

High School, Huntley; ton; Mildred E, Gannon, Saint Marie High School 
Hannah Martin, teacher _ teacher ; Manchester: Sister M. St 

St Mary Academy, Mount St. Gregory’s School, Dor Celesta. teacher 
Sterling; Sister Mary chester; Sister Therese High School, Somersworth; 
Victor, teacher Martina, teacher Martha A. Lefebvre, 

Community High School, St. Jean-Baptiste High teacher 
New Baden; Marie School, Lynn; Sister M. : 

Graesser, teacher Perpetue, teacher New Jersey 

Community High School, Edward F. Searles High 
Newton; Mrs. Jewell E. School, Methuen; Hazel St. Peter's Commercial 
Bauman, teacher Whitehead, teacher High School, Newark; 

Community High School, Missicn Church High Sister Mary Rogeria, 
Ogden; Wanda Nicoson, School, Roxbury; Sister teacher 
teacher Mary Magdalen, Sister Weequahic High School 

Consolidated Community Mary Solano, and Sister Newark; Bertha I, Right 
School, Plainfield; Jean- Mary Fridian, teachers er and Elizabeth Baker, 
ette Trumpy, teacher Asconsicn High School teachers 

Township High School Worcester; Sister Mary High School, Westwood; 
Rochelle; Doris Howell, Cletus, teacher Mabel Hylton, teacher 
teacher - » 

High School, Rushville; Michigan New York 
Iona Masten, teacher 

SS. Peter and Paul High Nativity High School, De- Immaculate Heart of Mary 
School Waterloo: Sister troit; Sister M. Virginis, Academy, Buffalo; Sister 
Mary Terese. teacher teacher Mary Liliose, teacher 

St Hedwig High School, Immaculata Academy, Ham 
Indiana Detroit; Sister Mary burg; Sister M. Prudence 
Daniel, teacher teacher 

Central High School, Fort St. Leo High School, De- High School, Herkimer 
Wayne; Georgia Heal, troit; Sister Fidelis, Anna E. Matis, teache 
teacher teacher Victory Business School 
ligh School, Hammond; Visitation High School, Mount Vernon; Sister 
Perle Marie Parvis, Detroit: Sister Marie Frances Teresa, teacher 
Margaret Williams and James, teacher West High School, Roches 
R. C. Dewalt, teachers Mt. Mercy Academy, Grand ter; Ethel Luella Bearss 
Huntington College, Hunt Rapids; Sister M teacher 
ington; Stella G. East Scholastica. teacher Central School, Waterville; 
mar teacher Christian High School Catherine Rita Carmody 
Sugar Creek Township High Holland: Sena Greven- teacher 
School, Kirklin; Mrs goed, teacher 7 
Della C. Spear, teacher St. Michael School, Pin- North Dakota 
Saint Rose At ademy " vin anes Sister Mary St Mary’s Academy, Dev- 
ceones; Sister Joseph Fides, teacher . - M 
Pauline, teacher Arthur Hill High School oe Lake; Sister Mary 

I Saginaw; F. Alison Mercy, teacher 
owa Spence —~ —— J rit- Ohio 

High School, Bloomfield; an, & — = 
Vera Ritzinger, teacher Stephens, teachers Migh School. Custey s Hiatt 

. . 1 ‘ samueis, eacher 

High Sch I, Indianola; Minnesota Seis Bae Sia ee 
Esther Veatch, teacher H a Siste Eli 
High School, Mason City; §t. Mary’s High School —— Sea 
mg hg — r Bird tskend; it ter Mary focal §& hool, Wakeman 
Jean Baxter. teacher, Good € fiees | Academy. Luella O'Brian, teacher 

r Mankato; ter \ ilis - 
Kansas agg — lle Oklahoma 

High School, Abilene; Public Hi Le High School. Delaware; 
Mabel Irene Pinson VEEES » Mrs. V. H. McClure, 
teacher Yungers, teacher 
Girls Catholic High School, Hizh § mount; High School, Sapulpa, 
Hays: Sister M Ilde Irene A Ferna Faye Bateman, 





ae = . teacher teacher 
fonse, teacher High School, Willmar; 


4) Schox s na: Flor- . 

a eee vee Edith M. Johnson, Oregon 
: or: teacher : . 
€ . Union High School, Molal 
Kentucky Missouri la, Lorraine Paulick, 

High School, Frankfort; teacher 

Mrs. John 8S. Reed, High School, Lancaster; > ‘ 

teacher Elsie Deutschmann, Pennsylvania 


teacher 


Maine Immaculate Heart Commer 
cial School, Chester; 
Saint Andre High School, Montana Scolat ‘anor Memendiens 
siddeford; Sister M Cathedral High School teacher 
Elise-de-la-Croix, Helena; Sister M. Judith, Mercyhurst College, Eri 
teacher teacher Sister M. Regina, teecher 
, St Mary’s of the Mount, Divine Redeemer Academ 
Maryland Helena; Sister Mary of Elizabeth; Sister M 
St Elizabeth's Commercial St. Clementine, teacher Alice, teacher 
School, Baltimore; Sister Custer County High School, McCaskey High School, 
M Margaret Philomene Miles City; Ruby A Lancaster; Sara F. Dil 
teacher Iorio, teacher ler, teacher 
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St Joseph 
Ol City; 
Sales, 


High School, 
Sister M. De- 
teacher 


St. Paul's High School 
Scranton; Sister M, Sera 
phine teacher 


South Carolina 


Parker High School, Green 
ville; Lucile Miller, 
teacher 

South Dakota 

High School, Lead; Nina E 
Nation, teacher 

Holy Rosary Mission, Pine 
Ridge; Sister M Spes 
teacher 

Washington Higt School 


Sioux Falls; Fidelis 
Walter, teacher 


Tennessee 
Convent of the Good Shep 
herd, Memphis; Sister 
Mary of St. Andrew, 

teacher 
Texas 

High School Flatonia; 
Mrs. Fern Lane Smith, 
teacher 

Little Flower High School, 
San Antoni Sister M. 
Augustine, teacher 

Ursuline Acade San An- 
tonio; Mother Euphrasia, 
teacher 

Vermont 

St. Michael's High School, 

Montpelier; Sister M 


Stanislaus, teacher 


Bellows Free Academy, St. 
Albans; Germaine  Per- 
rault, teacher 


West Virginia 


Senior High School 
Charleston; Martha 
Frazier, teacher 


University De 
High School, 


nonstration 
Morgantown ; 


Dorothy Marie Watson, 
teacher 
Wisconsin 
Senior High School Ap- 
pleton; Bruno H. Krueg 
er, teacher 
DePadua High School, Ash- 
land; Sister M. Antonel- 


la, teacher 


High School, Birnamwood; 
Mrs. Marjorie A. Nor 
man, teacher 

Lincoln High School, Hur 
ley; Therese Schuh, 
teacher 

Aquinas High School, La 


Crosse ; 
genie, 


Sister M. Eu- 
teacher 


St. Mary’s Academy, Mil- 
waukee; Sister Albert 
Marie and Sister Mary 
Thaddeus, teachers 

Wyoming 

High School, Cheyenne; 
Mrs. Florence L. Brad- 
ney, teacher 

Red Seal 
Alabama 

Tuscaloosa County High 

School, Northport; Mrs 


Lucille G. Auld and Mrs 
Neil Debter, teachers 


Arkansas 
St Anne Acade Fort 
Smitl iste M b> 
Sales 





British Honduras 


St. Catherine Academy, Be 
lize; Sister M. La Sa 
lette, teacher 

California 

St. Agnes High School, Los 
Angeles; Sister Mary 
Clarinda, teacher 


Excelsior Union High 


School, Norwalk; Vada C 
Henr teacher 
Canada 
Morrison Ba High 
School y 
Scotia 





Grand Falls, New Bruns- 
wick; Sister Marie Clem- 
ence, teacher 
Connecticut 
High School, Naugatuck; 
Martha V Johnson, 


teacher 


Fiji Islands 


St. Laurence House Suva; 
Miss M. H. Free, teacher 


Illinois 


High School, Bata Ber 
tha S. Schumann, teacher 

High School, Cair Laurel 
Harris, teacher 

Cc unity High School 


Carlinville; Laura Eldred 
teacher 

St. Ann High School 
cago; Sister M 
and Sister M. Bogna, 
teachers 

SS. Peter and Paul High 
School, Chicago; Sister 
Alma Jos t I 


d eacher 
Community 


High School 


Lanark; Bruce ¢ Shank, 
teacher 

High School, Mackinaw; 
Norma ( per, teacher 

High School, Macomb; Ma 
ble I. Leight teacher 

University High School 
Normal; Mary D. Webb 
teacher 

lowa 

Bayles Business College 
Dubuque; Florence Lud 
wick, teacher 

High School, Mason City; 


Gladys E. Price, teacher 
Kansas 


Rural High School Mi 


Cune; Kathryn M. Cal 

houn, teacher 
Maine 

High School St Agatha, 
Sister Christine de Ma- 
rie, teacher 

soys’ High School Van 
Suren; John H Fahey, 
teacher 

Massachusetts 

Dominican Academy Fall 
River; Sister Jeanne d’- 
Arce, teacher 

St. Ann High School, Glou 
cester; Sister Mary Paul- 


ine, teacher 
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St. Theresa 
Methuen; 


High School 


Sister St. Eva 





ister Alice 
er 

Scituate; Rut! 
teacher 
Wareha 


Evelyn H. Morse, teacher 
Michigan 


Emmanuel Missionar Col 


lege, Berrien Springs 
Mrs. Elsie O Johnson 
teacher 

Holy Rosary High School, 
Detroit; Sister Marie 


Catherine, teacher 

St. Elizabeth High School, 
Detroit; Sister Roselyn, 
teacher 

High School, Gwinr 
Anderson, tea 

High School ror Moun- 


Edythe 


er 


tain; Beatrice Kell Tracy, 
teacher 
High School Westphalia; 


Sister Auxili teacher 
Minnesota 


High School, Lakeville; 


Barthel 


Northwestern Scl s. Mir 
neapolis; Helen D. Bax 
ter, teacher 


Holy Trinity High School 
New I Sister M. Di 
nysia acher 

High School, Owatonna; 
Hazel M, Berglund 
teacher 

High School Pine City; 
{rs. Georgia Gaustad, 
teacher 

Missouri 

Southwest Baptist College, 
Bolivar, Elizabeth Maxey, 
teacher 

Midway High School, Stark 
City; Mrs. Lydia Thomas 


teacher 


Nebraska 


North High School 
Angeline Rejcha 


Geneva; 
teacher 


New Hampshire 


Notre Dame High School 
Berlin; Sister Marie St 
Mildred, teacher 

Presentation of Mary Acad 
emy, Hudson; Sister M. 
Francis de Laval, teacher 

Sanborn Seminar Kings 
ton; Margaret A. Kurtz 


teacher 


New Jersey 


Our Lady Queen of 
High School 
lington ; 
Marie and 
ine Anita, 


Peace 
North Ar 
Mildred 
Sister Cather 

teachers 


Sister 


Saint Dominic Academy, 
Jersey City; Sister M 
Leonarda and Sister M 
Adele, teachers 


New York 
Catholic Academy, 
Sister Philomena, 


Ohio 


High 
Ethel 


Utica; 
teacher 


Libbey 
do: 
teacher 


School, 
Ss ( 


Tole 
leman 
Pennsylvania 


High School, Easton; Jes 
sig Frankenfield, Hilda 


Ritter Mary Schroeder, 
Edith Albright, and M. 
athryn Newman, teachers 
igh Scl ] Elizabeth- 
town; Erma M. Bell, 


teacher 


South Dakota 


Hot Springs High School, 
Hot Springs; Rose Hoovet, 
teacher 

St Joseph Hig! School, 
Grenville; Sister Mary 
Cleophia, teacher 

Black Hills Teachers Col- 
lege, Spearfish; Evelyn 
Elliott, teacher 


W ashington 


St. Euphrasia High 
Seattle; Mrs. Ida 
ant, teacher 


School, 


Payz- 


W est Virginia 


High School, Parkersburg; 

Mary Phelps, teacher 
Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s High School, 
Eau Claire; Sister M, 
Deni teacher 

High School, Hudson; Doro- 
hy Karlson, teacher 

Our Lady of Lourdes High 


School, Marinette; Sister 
M Maxelinda, teacher 
St. Patrick’s High School, 


Mauston; Sister Mary Es- 
ther, teacher 

Notre Dame High School, 
Milwaukee Sister Mary 
Angella, teacher 

Wyoming 

Lincoln High School, Green 

River; A. H. Hemkin, 


Blue Seal 


Alabama 
Senior High School, Tusca- 
1 a; Mrs. Cecil L. Dav- 
is eacher 


Alaska 


Mt. Edgecumbe School, Mt. 
Edgecumbe; Maude L. 
Burris, teacher 


Arizona 


Senior 
staff; 
teacher 

St. Mary’s 
School 


Mary 


High School, 
Fidel G 


Flag- 
Baca, 
Girls’ 


Phoenix; 
F lorita, 


High 
Sister 
teacher 


British W est Indies 


High School, 
Mother Joseph 
acher 


rhe Convent 
St. Kitts; 
Mary, te 


California 


Senior High School, 
Blythe; Venna Goranson, 
teacher 

St. Anthony 


School, 


Girls High 
Long Beach; Sis- 
ter Mary Catherine 
teacher 


Union High School, Man 
teca; Marion Lothrop 
teacher 

Union High School, Santa 
Clara; Mrs. Imo R. Gar- 
ner, teacher 

High School, Westwood; 
Robert Maggiora, teacher 


(Continued on page 142) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





FROM STUDENT TO REPORTER 


No. 3—Background. A wide general knowledge is needed, but 
there is no substitute for a complete mastery of shorthand 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE perfect reporter would be one 

who could match in shorthand speed 

the fastest speaker and who knew and 
understood every word and every subject 
matter, even superficially, that he would be 
called upon to write during his reporting 
career. As far as the first qualification goes, 
there are some, though too few, reporters 
who possess the necessary speed to report 
the fastest speaker. The second qualification 
is impossible of achievement by any re- 
porter, or, for that matter by anybody else. 
It means nothing less than being familiar, 
even to a moderate degree, with all knowl- 
edge, which, naturally, is not possible to 
any mind. 

And yet, the active, competent reporter 
must be prepared at all times to report the 
terminology of almost every conceivable 
subject with which man in general is fa- 
miliar. There is hardly any limitation to 
the variety of speech that he must recognize 
and write instantly, in order to keep pace 
with the speaker, from the jargon of the 
streets to the nomenclature of the latest 
discovery of science. Medicine, industrial 
chemistry, and the law are only the more 
common topics upon which he practices his 
art; others may range from the special 
language of the men who go down to the 
sea in ships to the polished diction of the 
university president. 


SINCE it is impossible for a reporter to 
know everything even at the end of a long 
experience of reporting, it is all the more 
pertinent to realize that when the student 
leaves the reporting class and commences 
his career, he isn’t familiar and cannot be 
familiar with more than a fraction of what 
he may hear during the first days of his 
reporting life. Probably no university 
could present a curriculum so embracive as 
to provide the knowledge that the perfect 
reporter should The few 
that teach reporting in the country at- 
tempt to do it, but although they succeed 
in turning out top-grade reporting material, 
they cannot prepare an all-round reporter 
completely in the classroom. 


possess. schox Is 


That does not mean that first-class re- 
porters do not frequently go directly from 
the reporting class to the reporter’s table. 
There are many young writers who have 
done it, but they have not achieved it be- 
cause they understood every word of the 
language and every facet of human knowl- 
edge. They have done it, rather, because in 
class they have been taught the more com- 
mon technical terminology, such as the 
language of medicine and the law, and 
they have been taught also, partly through 
study and partly through the very dicta- 
tion practice by which they have acquired 
their speed, certain patterns of word-build- 
ing common in even the most technical 
subjects. They have learned word roots 
and the habits of word-builders who have 
coined most of the technical terms of mod- 
ern science; if they have not actually stud- 
ied such things, they have, perforce, been 
learned to an extent through the repetition 
and variety of their dictation practice. 


THERE is current in the reporting pro- 
fession an axiom to the that a re- 
porter cannot report what he does not 
understand. This is only partly true. It is 


effect 


a fact that a writer cannot at high speed 
write a long sequence of words and terms 
with which he is not familiar, but it rarely 
happens, even in the reporting of the most 
unusual subjects, that the reporter is called 
upon to write more than one or 
known words at a time. 
literature is based on the 


two un- 
technical 
grammar 
and syntax as everyday speech, and there 


Even 
same 


is so much of everyday speech in any sub 
ject, however technical, that the competent 
reporter who is a master of shorthand has 
very little difficulty in writing words that 
he never heard before and that, at the 
moment, he knows little about. I purpose- 
“that he knows I/tttle 
about” rather than “that he knows nothing 
about,” for to the truly competent reporter 
of experience it is also rare that even an 
unknown word does not convey to him at 
least some notion of its meaning, set off as 
it is in the context that surrounds it. 


ly choose the phrase 
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half-known 
he writes it 


But whether the 


word be 
or completely unknown to hi 








n, 
phonetically, as mere sounds; and, if he 
is the master of his system that he should 
be, he has thereby caught and imprisoned 
that particular word in shorthand symbols 
just as securely as if it were one of the 
commonest words of the day. For a ca- 
pacity that he does not possess, that of 
knowing everything, he has substituted an- 
ther capacity, that of applying on the spur 
of the moment his knowledge of his short- 
hand system. That is why even a young, 
inexperienced reporter possessing much less 
than the necessary background of culture 
and experience, but who does know his 
system, can be an adequate reporter from 
the first. There may be substitutes for some 
other requisites of reporting, but none for 
mastery of system. 


FROM the fact that no reporter can know 
everything, it follows that he must be an 
adept at research. He must know 
and how to find the things that he hears 
and writes as only unrelated sounds, and he 
must be able to do it without fuss or waste 
of time. An unabridged English dictionary, 


where 


a thesaurus, a dictionary of medical terms, 
a comprehensive book on anatomy, an en- 
cyclopedia, and a dictionary of legal terms 
ire “musts” in any reporter’s library. A 
book on chemistry, a World Almanac, and 
many other lesser works will also be handy 
at one time or another, as well as books of 


local significance- 


such as the Congression- 
al Directory, if you are working in Wash- 
ington. Every reporter, no matter how 
brilliantly equipped he may be both cul- 
turally and mechanically, must 


his library regularly, and the ease and in- 


repair to 


genuity with which he learns to find things 
that he does not know at the moment will 
frequently mark the difference between an 
excellent reputation and one not so good. 


THERE is a minimum, however, with 
which a young reporter should commence 
his career. This minimum depends to a 
great extent upon his reporting 
ment, varying somewhat in differing 
localities. If he expects to practice his pro- 
fession in any of the large urban com- 
munities, he must be familiar with the 
terminology of what are called accident 
or negligence cases, which consists to a 
great extent of medical terms. 
no special need for his knowing as much 
about the terms of medicine as a doctor 


environ- 


There is 
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loes, although there are reporters who can 


match the doctor's, 
knowledge of tl 


he should, by all 


even the specialist's, 


terms of medicine, but 
means, know the grosser 
of the body, such as the bony 
and the major nerves and _ vital- 


organs of the body, and their function. He 


anatomy 


.. 
skeictol 


must know, if he is to practice in court, 
] These are not 


the commonest legal terms. 


too many for any reporting student to learn 


1 


in class—partly through his dictation prac- 
study of legal 
terms, which are readily available in many 


tice, the rest in a_ simple 


texts. 
And he should, of course, be a fair stu- 
dent of English. It might be said that a 


writer who acquires the ability to write 
very fast upon almost any subject, as a re- 
porter has, must necessarily possess a good 
f his language. But 

sufficient. He 
by ear,” 


working knowledge « 
that is not wholly 

know it not alone “ or by feeliag; 
he should also know it authoritatively, to 
be able to prove to himself that the Eng- 


should 


lish he is writing or editing is academically 
sound. It is astonishing how many people 
there are who have not remembered from 
their early schooling in English how to 
parse a 

tween the 
punctuate properly. All this knowledge, and 


to distinguish be- 
cases of pronouns, and how to 


sentence, how 


much else in the way of mastery of Eng- 
lish, should be at the finger tips of the 
reporter, not only as an academic accom- 
plishment but also as an invaluable aid to 
context in the reading of shorthand notes. 


I CAN think of many ather things that 
a reporter must know at some time during 
his lifetime of reporting, but I still hold 
to my premise that nobody can know it all 
at once and that reporter is 
justified in starting out ignorant of much 
of it. If he be a 
alert to catch and to write unfamiliar words 
and industrious in the translation of them 
will in 
possible 


the young 


master of his system, 


into meaning through research, he 
time become, as it is 
to be—that fabulous creature, the perfect 
reporter. 


near as 


Uncopyrightable 


> HERE'S a word of fifteen letters—more 
than half those in the entire alphabet—and 
not one letter occurs more than onc¢ 
What a fingering exercise for typists! 
Have any of you come across another in 


2 


your “researching” that can top this: 
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Special Forms for Legal Terms 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


cessury after the fact 


hona fide 


caveat emptor 


2-1 ensatory damages 
- ) ‘ 
—! 1 ry negitgence 
corpus juris 
le facto 
ve de novo 
ipso tacto 


Ne 5 posidebe 
ee a - 


non sul 


lamus 
juris 
sul juris 


nunc pro tunc 


_ 


biter dictum 


Cm——_S pendente lite 


Cay 


ee a quo warranto 


Nore: If you have some 
why not submit them te 


prima tacie 


juantum meruit 


Mr. Swem? 


“(' yer" yt Sar 


res gestac 


res ipsa loquitur 


status quo 


subpoena 


subpoena duces tecum 


ultra vires 


tort feasor 


subrogation 


versus 


voir dire 


warranty 


probate 


non constat 


non sequitur 


infant plaintiff 


habeas corpus 


ex parte 


et al. 


ex post facto 


cestui que trust 


testator 


statute of limitations 


rules of law 


rules and regulations 


“net” reporting phrases that you are willing to share with your fellow readers 
The most helpful of them will be passed along in these pages. 


Editor 
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O. G. A. Contest 


Colorado 


Annunciation High School 
Denver; Sister Mary Cor 
ine, teacher 

Cathedral High School, 
Denver; Sister Anna 
Mary, teacher 

County High School, Mont 
rose; Doris Wick, teacher 


Connecticut 


Morse College, Hartfor 
Luana W. Sexton, teacher 

Lewig High Scl 1, South 
ington; H. Rita Fagan 
teacher 


Delaware 
Wesley Junior College 


Dover; Kathleen 
teacher 





Florida 


Palm Beact 
West Paln 
Hamon, teacher 





Georgia 


High School, Claxton; Mrs. 
Merrell Perkins, teacher 
g High School 
ffin; Mrs. Ernest 
Nealy teacher 
h School, Tifton El 
mina McKneel teacher 


Spaldit 
paldi 


i 


Hawaii 


Maryknoll, Honolulu; Sister 
Mary Neri, teacher 


Idaho 


High School, Bonners Fer- 
ry; Mrs. Ruth C. Beck, 
teacher 


Illinois 


Community High School 
Altamont; Wilma Heath 
cock, teacher 

Marquette High School, Al 
ton; Mother M Alberta, 
Mother Gregory Joseph, 
teachers 

Holy Family Academy, Chi 
cago; Sister M. Misaela, 
teacher 

Josephinum High School, 
Chicago; Sister Xaveria, 
teacher 

St. Augustine High School, 
Chicago; Sister M. Fer- 
nanda, teacher 

St. Michael's High School, 
Chicago; Sister M. 
Leonilla, teacher 

High School, Mattoon; 
Eleanor Franklin, teacher 

High School, St Anne; 
Carina Gulbrandson, 
teacher 

Township High School, Sa- 
vanna; Myrtle Rose, 
te acher 

High School, White Hall; 
Mrs. Margaret Trost, 
teacher 


Indiana 


Hich School, Brownsburg; 
Vernice V. Irish, teacher 

High School, Southport; 
Mrs. Margaret Janert, 
teacher 


Iowa 


High School, Creston: 
Hilda Hiatt, teacher 

Immaculate Conception 
Academy, Dubuque; Sis- 
ter Angela Marie, teacher 


(Continued from 


Waldorf ¢ exe Forest 


City Barbara Hersh 
berger tea 

High Scl l Maquoketa; 
Elizabeth Lonergan 
teacher 

Senior Hig Scl l New 


; Alleen Stertr teacher 
High School, Rock Rapids; 
Mrs Gwendolin Troxel 





thony ; 
iberlain, 


oit; Clara 





ol, Con- 
M Wil 





r High School, Erie 
lith Willsor teacher 





Kentucky 
Holy Rosar \ lemy, 
L ille; Sister Damian, 
Bethlehem Academy, St 


John; Sister M. Angela 
Augusta teacher 


Maine 


teacher 
High School H n 
Eleanor Jones, te her 
High Sch Old Town 


Hester L. Carter, teacher 


Maryland 


Buckingham High School, 
Berlir Mar F sailey, 


er 

Bet! la-Chevy Chase High 
School, Bethesda; Lillian 
G Moore teacher 

High 8 l Chestertown ; 
M Louise Stevens, 
teacher 


Massachusetts 


B. M. C. Durfee High 
: y R 





School, Fall er; Kath 

erine L. Hogan, teacher 
th School, Framin : 
Agnes ( Phillips, teacher 


nes C 
High School, Marlboro; 
Esther G. Su'livan, 


High School, Maynard; 
Mary E. Coleman, teacher 

Williams High School 
Stockbridge; Sadie 
Davis, teacher 

St Mary's High School; 


St. Ann’s School, Webster; 
Sister M. Leocadia of 
Jesus, teacher 


Michigan 


Ottawa Hills High School, 
Grand Rapids; Zora Bar- 
naby, teacher 

High School, Grandville; 
Pauline A Saver, teacher 

Nazareth College, Nazareth; 
Sister M. Laurene, 
teacher 

St. Mary’s Cathedral High 
School, Saginaw; Frances 
Houston, teacher 

Slocum Truax High School, 
Trenton; Thelma Kerr, 
teacher 


School Divisions 














New Hampshire 
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Certificate Winners 


High School, Ithaca; Eva 
E. Firra and Phyllis M, 


Seager, teachers 

St Joseph's Business 
School, Lockport; Sister 
Marie Frances, teacher 


High School, Monroe, Rosa 
lie Hadel, teacher 

St. Michael High School, 
New York; Sister M 
Francesca, teacher 

High School, Spring Val 
ley; Zaida A. Ellis 
teacher 

Griffith Institute & Central 
Scl Springville; Jean 
Hallenbeck, teacher 

Guardian Angel High 
School, Troy; Sister Mary 
of St. Kevin, teacher 


North Carolina 
High School, Durhar Mrs 


Clyde Collins and Mrs 
Edwin G. Moore, teachers 


North Dakota 


Jamestown High School, 
Jamestown; Mabel Hartje, 


Ohio 


High School, Ashtabula; 
Helen Myers, teacher 
High School, Bellaire; 


( ra Mehlmann, teacher 

High School, Blanchester; 
Martha J, Withers, 
acher 

Mount Marie Academy, 
Canton; Sister M. Bor- 
romeo, teacher 

Seton High School, Cincin- 
nati; Dorothy Murray and 
Sister Mary Kenneth, 


St Procop High School, 
Cleveland; Sister M 
Francis Clare, teacher 

Sacred Heart Commercial 
School, Columb Sister 
M. Ursula, teacher 

Jefferson Township School 
Dayton; Marcella Henry, 
teacher 

Gallia Academy High 
School, Gallipolis; Eulah 
Wittiams, teacher 

St. John High School; 
Lima, Sister Mary Laur- 








High School, Malvern, 
Mrs. Letha G. Teets, 
teacher 

High School, St. Clairs- 
ville; Mrs. Harold Camp- 
bell, teacher 

Memorial High School, St. 
Marys; Mrs. Onnolee 
Steva, teacher 

Notre Dame Academy, 
Toledo; Sister M. Louann 
and Sister M. Nannette, 
teachers 


Oregon 


Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis; Hilda Melug 
Jones, teacher 

Parkrose High School 
Portland; Barbara Kelly, 
teacher 


Pennsylvania 


High School, Hatboro; Mrs. 
Charlotte D. Greiner 
teacher 

High School Hughesville; 
Mrs. Martha R. Starr, 
teacher 


(To be concluded 
next month) 
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WHO's WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 
The Story of a 175-Word Medalist 
EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Costas D. Chrissos 


OW would you like to be secretary 
H to a United States Senator? 
Word has been received that that 
is what Costas D. Chrissos, formerly a 
student of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, is now—private secretary 
to the Honorable William Langer, United 
States Senator from North Dakota, chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

The story of how he received his appoint- 
ment bears repeating, for it is an interesting 
one. Mr. Chrissos was working for the 
Immigration Department at Ellis Island 
Senator Langer came to the Island to in- 
vestigate certain conditions in connection 
with his committee work. He wanted to 
conduct an official hearing and needed the 
services of a reporter. Not having one of 
his own, he requested the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Thomas Shoemaker, to furnish 
him with a reporter. Mr. Chrissos had 
about completed his assignment and, upon 
request from the Commissioner, obliged 
by reporting the proceedings for the Sen- 
ator. . 

Later during the day, Senator Langer 
wanted to interview some Greeks and 
could do so only through an interpreter. 
The official interpreters were away at the 
time and none were on duty at the Island. 
As Mr. Chrissos speaks and reads Greek 
fluently, he was able to and did act in the 
capacity of interpreter. (He had attended 


the Plato Greek School in New York for 
six years, which is well known for its 
Greek scholastic attainments, and he is 
well versed in the language.) 


HAVING performed these two jobs for 
the Senator,” writes Mr. Chrissos, “I 
boarded the boat back to the mainland from 
Ellis Island. Who should be on board but 
the Senator? He talked with me and even- 
tually asked if I would like to go to Wash- 
ington to work for him as his secretary. 
If possible, he would like to have me there 
on the following Monday morning. Of 
course I thrilled to the idea, but I had 
obligations in my present position, and 
this was Friday. 

“I told him I would find out whether or 
not I could be released and would com- 
municate with him later. The authorities 
acceded and released me from my position, 
so down to Washington I went the fol- 
lowing Monday morning!” 


WHAT were some of the attributes that 
got Mr. Chrissos his position? First and 
foremost, his shorthand reporting ability, 
which he demonstrated through the work 
he did for the Senator in that Ellis Island 
job. Mr. Chrissos holds the 175-word-a- 
minute Expert Medal and types around 
90 words a minute, which is quite satisfac- 
tory for the work he is called upon to do. 

Ironically enough, Mr. Chrissos failed 
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bookkeeping at the High School of Com- 
merce and, as shorthand was the only al- 
ternative, he took this subject. To quote his 
own words, he “fell in love with the stuff.” 
He used to dream it—read posters in the 
subway and figure out how to write the 
in shorthand. When read the 
newspapers, the same thing would happen. 
He utilized the radio for developing his 
speed more in later years than when he 
began the study. He credits a great deal 
of his as a shorthand writer to 
Mr. Louis J. Lirtzman, Miss Agnes Gil- 
more, and Mr. Shepard for their 
untiring efforts, encouragement, and pa- 
tience in “breaking me in right.” 

One of his first jobs was as a stenogra- 
pher to a prominent trial counsel of New 
York City. Next came a position with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
for the United States Department of Jus- 
tice, in Washington, D.C., junior 
stenographer. From then, he climbed the 


words he 


prowess 


Oscar 


as a 


Statement of the Ownership, 
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ladder until he became supervisor of one 
of the units of the Department. 

In 1943, he was inducted into the Army 
and at different times was stationed in 
London, Paris, and Berlin. After his dis- 
charge, Mr. Chrissos reéntered the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and: was 
transferred from the Washington office so 
that he might do actual reporting in New 
York—although the salary was lower. “But 
I wanted to do reporting work, and I did 
just that. I was shorthand reporter for the 
Board of Special Inquiry. This job required 
working out on various ships in New York 
Harbor with Immigration Inspectors who 
were giving hearings to hundreds of stow- 
aways trying to enter the country. In many 
cases, I was able to act as a Greek in- 
terpreter.” 

Mr. Chrissos enjoyed the position very 
much and did not want to leave the job, 
but—when a Senator wants your services, 
how can one resist? 


Management, Circulation, Ete. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 
and July 2, 1946 
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State of New York | on Estate of John Robert Gregg, Janet Kinley Gregg 

County of New York | ~™ and R. B. Scandrett, Jr. (30 Pine Street, New 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Guy S. 
Fry, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of THe Grecc WRiTER and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 


ment (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly, or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Editor, Janet Kinley Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; 
Business Manager, Guy S. 70 Madison 


Fry, 27 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 


tion, its name and address must be stated and 
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The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; Janet Kinley 
Gregg, President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y.; Guy S. Fry, Vice-President and Treas- 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and _ se- 
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of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 


upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 


contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 


edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 


interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distrib:ted, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the dats 
ee ee ere (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, an 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

Guy S. Fry, Business 
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day of October, 1948. 

(Seal) Marcaret E. 
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Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
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Animals Lead Accident Parade 


PAUL JONES 


Director of public information of the 
National Safety Council 
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Eighteen Marks of An Edueated Person 
CHARLES F. THWING 
Late President Emeritus, Western Reserve University 
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The Measure of a Man 


In “The Silver Lining” 
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Cost of Solomon’s Temple 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON 
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Did You Know That— 


THE KABLEGRAM 
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Actual Business Letters 


| Merchandising 
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